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First of a Series of Background Suggestions for the use of BILLOWPAK, the new dis- 
play material. Artistic, colorful and economical—meets every need of even the most 
modest display budget. See article inside for detailed description of this display. 
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ait is important 
in the Creation of window displays. 
Not alone ‘perspective’ as it con- 
cerns the mechanics of creative 
design, but also “mental per- 
spective. That is why display an 
leaders everywhere read 
DISPLAY WORLD regu- 
larly. Don’t you think 
$3.00 invested in 
a subscription is 
a small tax for | 
a full year’s 
service? | 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


What do you want to find out about 
show window backgrounds? It has been 
necessary, at the last minute, due to very 
important I. A. D. M. news, to sacrifice 
several articles, but we believe that the 
twelve background articles in this issue 
will answer most every problem. 


Do you want to see what the national 
advertiser is doing?.... then we refer you 
to “Two Chesterfield Backgrounds,” page 3. 


Are you interested in designing a back- 
ground from some interesting sketch or 
magazine clipping ..... then what’s the 
matter with “A First Time For Every- 
thing?” page 4. 


“Loy Chase’ offers a splendid article 
to the “new designer of backgrounds.” He 
calls it, “How Do You Design Your Back- 
grounds?” page 6. 


Our old friend, ‘Geo. A. Smith’ intro- 
duces a group of “unitized backgrounds,” 
and speaks words of wisdom reletative to 
the background phase of modern displays; 
page 8. 


We couldn’t get by a month without 
our “Ensemble Background” ideas. .This 
month we suggest, “A Modern Or A ‘Buck- 
eye’ April,’’ page 10. 


“Donald R. Dohner,’” associated with 
the “Westinghouse Electrical & Mfg. Co.,” 
N. Y. offers, “Art In Industry And In The 
Display.” page 12 . we’re warning you, 
don’t miss it. 


DISPLAY WORLD offers, “Our Pool Of 
April Merchandise Events,” and it sug- 
gests some radical changes in display 
background work. 


Then, our new favorite, ‘Billow-Pak,” 
suggests definite presentations for the de- 
partment store display, page 18. 


To say nothing of, “What Is New In 
Background In Gotham?” It seems as 
though “B. Altman’s’” are stepping out. 


“Edw. oH. Stefan,’? suggests, ‘Back- 
grounds For Installations,” and while he 
doesn’t comment on their “modern” phase, 
we'll leave that to your judgment. page 22. 


Must we call your attention to, ‘“‘What 
Would You Do?” by none other than “J. 
Roy Edwards,” page 24. 


To say nothing of, “Design Principles 
For Displaymen,” by ‘Henry Sherrod,’ 
page 26. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


We could go on and on, but we must 
save a little space for our “next issue,” 
it’s going to be our, “American Conti- 
nental Number,’ and believe us when we 
say “you’re going to be surprised?” We 
already have enough material for three is- 
sues without receiving certain stories be- 
ing especially prepared; we’re beginning 
to wonder where we’re going to put them. 


Needless to say, the APRIL issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD is going to be one 
issue that every displayman in the entire 
United States should possess. It will ex- 
plain all about this new development in 
American displays; the development sug- 
gested by Utility Display Leaders in the 
FEBRUARY issue; and the development 
being used so successfully by displaymen 
like “A. J. Roder’” ..... need more be said? 
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m™ <A striking ex- 
ample of the un- 
usual in window 
display tech- 
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COSTS with the Gutawf 


Cost of production is the paramount factor in seeking 
to create the unusual in window displays and store 
decorations. The Cutawl solves this problem of the 
display manager who must create original and striking 
sets and yet stay within his budget. Cut-outs have 
unusual advertising and sales value. With the Cutawl 
you can use them freely and the cost will be less than 
your present displays. The Cutawl will pay back its 
moderate first cost with the first few displays you make 
with it. 




















The Model K8 Cutawl with sn Prove it at Our Risk 


attachment for bevel-cutting. 


Cutawl cuts every conceivable de- ” 
sign in any material used for display oO n 1 0 = D # y r R E F T ri a i 


purposes, from thin paper to sheet 


_ Use the Cutawl Ten Days Free! See how it produces 
, Reed displays that SELL. Give it a hard, thorough test. 
- soste ote West Then, if you can afford to get along without a Cutawl, 
core Fo Biot i ship it back at our expense. Mail the Coupon for Free 
OF octio® ge iM Get IT , Catalog and full details. 
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PAYMENTS 


Spread the cost of a Cutawl over 
many months. Pay for it out of 
your regular budget. Send the 
Coupon for details of our Easy 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 
13 S. Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 3-32 


Please send full description of the 





Cutawl, prices and terms. Also, ad- 


vise how we may secure a machine on Ten-Day Free 


niaaies Payment Plan. 
st Se apeteteas INTERNATIONAL 
ee ee ee te REGISTER CO. 


Also, send postpaid a copy of “Cutawl Designs” at $2.50. If our check is not 
enclosed herewith, send it C.0.D. (Mark X in this square).. 
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Two Chesterfield 
Backgrounds 


AS FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK SAW THEM 


No: so very long ago, in fact, in the December 
issue of DISPLAY WORLD, pages 10-11, we asked, 
“Can... On, Can’t this display be installed?” The 
display in question was an interesting installation pre- 
pared by Jenter Exhibits for Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co. The merchandise was “Chesterfield Cigarettes” 
and the presentation was unveiled in the “Schulte” 
store on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 

Some of our readers will remember that display ; 
others will refer to the December issue to make a com- 
parison between the original display and those that 
followed. Concerning “those that followed,” two of the 
most recent are illustrated on this page. They depict 
the forcefulness of good, national display productions, 
attractively and conscientiously installed. True, Jenter 
Exhibits have installed the three displays in question, 
but in December we spoke of how similar effects could 
be achieved where the store could not avail themselves 
of Jenter services; where these suggestions were fol- 
lowed some mighty attractive, and we can truthfully 
say productive displays resulted. 

In the first two displays—the display featuring 
the pajama girls and the display featuring the cigarette 
ferris wheel (and in the Jenter display the wheel actu- 
ally revolved )—both displays used the national display 
material as prepared by lithographers for national dis- 
tribution. In the latest display, or the “Robot” win- 
dow, the featured item, the “Robot.” will probably 
remain more or less localized. It remains to be seen 
whether Seattle and Dallas will be favored with simi- 
lar displays featuring this figure. That he helped stop 
the crowds, cannot be questioned. Here’s what Man- 
hattan thought: 

“Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company effectively 
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FRFIELD ASKS AS 4 TRI A 


stopped foot traffic at the northeast corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, New York, by 
means of a Chesterfield window display featuring a 
highly humanized midget robot. Small animated fig- 
ures have always been successful as attention getters, 
but this one was the last word in mechanical ingenuity 
and the first of its kind to be seen on Fifth Avenue. 


“The store manager reports that this exhibit drew 
crowds throughout the day, requiring the efforts of 
policemen at regular intervals to keep the sidewalk from 
being blocked. An enterprising greeting card mer- 
chant capitalized on the large crowds by leasing the 
store next door. 

“In the words of the old song, the midget ‘rolls 
his eyes, and shows surprise, and that isn’t all.’ It 
raises its eyebrows, wiggles its ears, moves its head, 
points with one hand to the Chesterfield cigarette in 
its other hand and moves its lips as if to repeat the 
legend that flashes behind it: 





I'LL BE FAIR WITH YOU, 
YOU 487,000 PEOPLE WHO PASS DAILY, 
ALL CHESTERFIELD ASKS IS A TRIAL. 











‘Many persons, women particularly, detached them- 
selves from the crowd viewing the robot and pressed 
noses against the window to discover if by any chance 
it could be a live midget. The figure is made of hard 
rubber and the life-like gestures come from electrical 
impulses generated by a dynamo behind the exhibit. 
A gray background and red side panels furnished 
the dominating color notes of the display mounting.” 


—The background at the top is the most 
recent Chesterfield display to appear 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street. If 487,000 people 
isn’t appeal, what is? Will your instal- 
lations vindicate Chesterfield’s “trial”— 





—The Chesterfield display pictured on 
the left was installed right after the 
holidays. The “ferris wheel” effect 
actually revolved in this display. The 
observer must admit that Chesterfield 
displays are going “Continental”— 
















































Part CARROLL speaks very appropriately 
through his program and informs the patrons of his 
“ninth” Vanities that there is “A First Time for Every- 
thing.” So, DISPLAY WORLD, in graciously bor- 
rowing Mr. Carroll’s expression for our presentation 
of three display backgrounds inspired by the new 
theatre and program, first choose to acknowledge the 
splendid cooperation of Mr. Carroll’s staff in supply- 
ing the necessary photographs; then, to Mr. Carroll’s 
innovations for the American theatre as incorporated 
in Mr. Carroll’s expression previously referred to. In 
speaking of “A First Time for Everything,” allow us 
to quote: 

“The first theatre with modern interior decora- 
tive scheme, following no period or style of embellish- 
ment; setting a style of decoration for this age, to be 
copied by future generations. At present the largest so- 
termed legitimate theatre in the world, with 3,000 seats 
and possibly the most costly of its kind, entailing an 
expenditure of over $4,500,000. 

“The first theatre to contain four-color light cir- 
cuits in the auditorium as well as upon the stage; en- 
abling the creation of color light effects on both sides 
of usual footlight locations. There are no footlights 
in this theatre. Also the first time lights are thrown 
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from the front upon the stage from three different 
angles. Batteries of lights are operated from three pro- 
jections, the front of the loges, the topmost point in 
the auditorium, and from a special bridge just behind 
the proscenium arch. 

“The first theatre in the entire world to contain 
the new light control console located in the auditorium, 
just behind the musical director. Every circuit and 
every illumination within the building is under the 
control of the Light Conductor. This is the first es- 
tablishment of Light Conductor in a theatre to replace 
the old-time electrician. The new console is operated 
by means of radio vacuum tubes. These replace the 
bulky and costly resistance coils formerly used in 
theatres. This device is the result of many years of 
research. It is the first installation of the kind in any 
theatre. 








“The triple replacement of different orchestras or 
bands and scenes on the disappearing orchestra pit was 
created solely by Mr. Carroll, as was the first disappear- 
ing orchestra pit. The cooling system is the first to 
dispense filtered and reconditioned air in the audito- 
rium, and to also include the stage and dressing rooms 
of the structure for the benefit of the performers as 
well as the audience. The first theatre to be completely 
equipped while under construction with the Berliner 
Acoustic System. The placing of over 5,000 discs de- 
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Time For 


SPEAKING ABOUT THE NEW 
EARL CARROLL THEATRE AND 
A FEW WINDOW BACKGROUNDS 


vised by the late famous inventor of the telephone 
transmitter insures the perfect acoustics. 

“The first theatre without a box office. The ticket 
counter, with the ticket rack in view of patrons, is an 
indication of good faith with the public. 

“This theatre is the first to contain, back stage, 
studios, work rooms and experimental laboratories for 
each and every department. Also the first with a 
sound-proof broadcasting room. 

“The counterweight system for handling scenery is 
for the first time installed in duplicate; this permits 
the handling of all scenes from two different levels. 
Motors for the first time supplement the counter- 
weights as a regular installation. This permits extra- 
ordinarily heavy effects on the stage. 

“For the first time there is an understage crossover 
for the players with enough head room for comfort. 
This eliminates climbing the tiring distance beneath the 








—Upper left: Vista greeting visitor directly 


opposite main entrance background in- 

spiration lower left. The background follows its 

inspiration in line and form. The large center 

frame, containing the picture of Earl Carroll, 

suggests a modern design sketch influenced by 
the main decorative theme— 


—Center left: Partial reproduction of the cover 

of the theatre program . background in- 

spiration center right. The design motif of the 

program was so interesting that we couldn’t help 

turning it upside down for a background. The 

reader can follow the contour of the original 
inspiration very easily— 


—Upper right: One end of the grand lounge. 
Stairway leads to balcony. Box in upper right 
of picture is broadcasting apparatus from which 
announcements are made to audience of curtain 
rising . . . background inspiration lower right. 
As but few displays could reproduce the lovely 
figure and pedestal, we have suggested a decora- 
tive tree. Other modifications simplify the 
background— 


stage to the lowest level for necessary backstage cross- 
ing from one side to the other during performances. 

“The front lights, operated by remote control, con- 
tain 2,000-watt lamps, the largest ever previously used 
being 1,000-watt. The placing of these lamps in the 
rail on the loge floor is another Carroll idea, copied by 
others since his introduction of this plan.” 

Whether “the rent’ of this innovational theatre 
will prevent Mr. Carroll from carrying out certain 
plans he has for the “American Revue’’ remains to 
be seen. We must give him credit, however, for his 
courage and aggressiveness in the establishment of a 
minimum wage of $100 per week for the girls. This 
is the highest salary ever paid for chorus work. While 
this minimum has been established for the first time, 
there is no limit to the salaries paid for selected beau- 
ties. Salaries for “show girls” in “Vanities” have 
reached as high as $300 a week. 

It will not be necessary to comment on the vari- 
ous scenic designs suggested on these pages. The 
reader can visualize the conception; the execution de- 
pending on the individual’s sense of color and con- 
struction. We have suggested certain effects with each 
setting, also localized the origin of the inspiration in 
the captions. We refer you to them for further en- 
lightenment concerning, “There is a First Time for 
Everything.” 
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How Do You Design 
Your Backgrounds? 


I WONDER if every young, aspiring designer of 
window display backgrounds got into as much “hot 
water’ and had as much trouble with design imagina- 
tion as I did? I wonder if some of your first master- 
pieces—masterpieces on paper—failed to age as attrac- 
tively as you thought they would? I wonder if you 
were fortunate enough to learn, early in the game, that 
simplicity of effects means success; that ‘too many 
ideas,” like “too many cooks,” spoil the background? 

Those first background drawings were “nightmares”’ 
all right; one of my first is reproduced on this page, 
and I am going to use it as an example of just what 
I discovered about simplicity in background design. 
Some of my readers will probably think the design 
reproduced below is good; that it would make a “swell” 
background, allow me to enlighten you on the subject 
of just how “swell” it is. 

If two or three design ideas combined attractively 
and ingenuously go to make up a good design, what 
kind of a design will twenty ideas make? This is not 
a problem in arithmetic but a problem in background 
design. Twenty ideas, probably more, but twenty is 
the number contained in the sketch below. Let’s count 
them: Valance ideas, two; cloud effects, two; wall 
effects, three—-plain, paneled and grained; wall decor- 
ations, two—niche idea and decorative idea; merchan- 


























By LOY CHASE 
PROMOTION MANAGER 
A. J. BUNDSCHU, INC., 
INDEPENDENCE, MO. 


dise displayers, two—-stepped platform in niche, curved 
iron displayers on platform; base-board design, four 
ideas ; moulding framing ship scene, two ideas ; decora- 
tions in wall effects, three ideas; decorations in ship 
scene, three more ideas—I just notice I’ve passed the 
twenty mark; maybe I’d better quit enumerating ; 
twenty ideas is plenty for one background sketch. 

My object in pointing out the different decorative 
effects is to prove how a design can obviously be over- 
done; how just two or three ideas are sufficient, and 
how a beautiful and dignified design can be produced 
by proper application of two or three ideas. It won't 
take very much studying to pick out the riotous com- 
bination of all the ideas mentioned in the enumeration ; 
but let's take one or two of those ideas and redesign a 
new background. The ideas themselves are all right— 
it’s the combination of too many effects that ruins the 
background. 

Background No. 1 on the opposite page is com- 
posed of but three effects; the grill work effect which, 


—Most young, aspiring designers of show 

window backgrounds experience the same 

difficulties of background work that I ex- 

perienced—that of over-design. Perhaps 

my pointing out several common faults will 

help eliminate this major fault of “small 
town” displays— 
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incidently, forms the railing, the 
arch and the window decora- 
tions; the corrugated moulding 
effect which forms the baseboard 
and moulding trimming is also 
introduced on the merchandise 
displayers in the windows or 
niches, and the waved.cloud ef- 
fect which is introduced in the 
sky scene. 

Background No. 2 is com- 
posed of an elaborate, yet simple, 
arch-way effect that frames the 
decorative sun, cloud and wave 
effect. The point I wish to stress 
with this design is that the entire 
composition is complementary. 
Imagine a reproduction of this 
scene with the sky and waves in 
three shades of blue; the sun and 


cloud effects in gold and bronze; 
the grill design in black and the 
walls in black. Sounds rather 
exotic, but it would be very beau- 
tiful. 

Background No. 3 takes the 
corrugated valance for its motif. 
It elaborates on this effect and 
frames the center niche in three 
stepped arrangements of differ- 
ent sized corrugations. A corru- 
gated effect is suggested for the 
merchandise displayer, for the 
background proper and the dec- 
oration over the merchandise dis- 
player. 

In each of these three back- 
grounds but one or two effects 
have been used. The designs are 
simple, interesting, attractive and 
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BACKGROUND 
NO. 1 


certainly much less confusing 
than the design which gave birth 
to the twenty some odd effects in- 
corporated. The next time you 
get out that old sketching pad 
and pencil, just remember, “It’s 
the simplicity as well as the orig- 
inality of the idea that makes for 
success in background construc- 
tion.” 


BACKGROUND 
NO. 2 


BACKGROUND 
NO. 3 
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Creating the Unusual in Contemporary 


Art As Applied to the Show 
Window Background 


Tu E position of display manager, today, in large depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops, calls for ingenuity and 
versatility in background work. By this assertion I do not 
mean to impress the reader with the fact that the work is 
more strenuous than it was before present-day methods ct 
merchandising displays were adapted, as such is not the 
case. Backgrounds have been utilized in the show window 
to assist in featuring merchandise fer a great many years, 
and some iorm of background effects will continue to be 
used for generations to come; but my discussion is of 
present-day methods, and how they might compare with the 
old. I feel that the present-day displayman has a great 
many advantages over the old-timers—the old-timers that 
used to spend several days producing a plaited and puffed 
cheesecloth setting which, as a rule, was attached to the 
background proper. Today most every background display 
is made up in the display studio or by outside display or- 
ganizations specializing in this most important phase of 
twentieth century merchandising. Such displays are com- 
pleted on the outside, brought into the windows in sections 
and set up in a very short time. What a change to old 
methods ! 

Today, with contemporary art and modern treatments of 
settings, tremendous changes have been made in this work. 
What a boon modern art has been to the displayman, espe- 
cially the displayman in the smaller town where display 
equipment and materials are not so easily obtained. With 
a few strips of 7%-inch lumber and several pieces of wall 
board, any displayman, with the aid of a carpenter, can 
produce a simple and effective background. A background 
that will not only back up the merchandise being displayed 
but a background that can be so designed as to introduce 
and feature the actual merchandise itself. For example, when 
you have a background consisting of panels, columns, discs, 
cubes, plateaus and platforms you have a combination where- 
by the goods can be featured to the best possible advantage. 

Similar effects could not be accomplished with “old- 


By GEO. A. SMITH 
DISPLAY SPECIALIST 


NEW YORK CITY 


fashioned” settings. They served but one purpose—that of 
backing up the goods on display. On the other hand, how 
easy it is to design, construct and decorate the modern set- 
ting. And, what fun. The displayman isn’t confined to any 
style; his design ideas car run riots, that is, so long as they 
are representative of good design principles. Incidently, a 
word to the wise would not be amiss at this time: “Display- 
men must be alert at all times. They must read and ob- 
serve dozens of periodicals. The must attend movies, the- 
atres, and exhibitions of all kinds. They should be able to 
make rough sketches and notes of what they see. There 
should be no limit to their capacity for knowledge.” 

In measuring other displaymen, particularly in reference 
to their ability to create productive displays, I have found 
fourteen rules or principles that successful displaymen seem 
to adhere to. I believe you will find these fourteen prin- 
ciples very helpful to constructive display planning—that is, 
if they are followed religiously. The fourteen principles 
are as follows: 

(1) Make each window appeal to a human want or need. 


—In speaking of small ware merchandise like 
shoes, jewelry, accessories, etc., one has but to 
glance at this lovely, unitized setting to imagine 
countless possibilities for clever and interesting 
presentations. The background is certainly sim- 
ple enough to construct, and if the color scheme 
suggested by the original drawing is followed, 
the appearance of this display in your windows 
should be very attractive. The colors are as 
follows: Base, black; pedestal upright, tops of 
plateaus, ends of bottom panels and center oval, 
medium blue; bottom panels, orchid; base im- 
mediately below long, parallel, center merchan- 
dise displayer in hammered or carved silver de- 
sign; merchandise displayers in silver; bottom 
circle of background screen, tan; graduated cir- 
cles in background screen in varying shades of 
orange, fading into yellow at the outside edge— 
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2) Reflect and build up the store’s individuality in your 
displays. (3) Make your windows appeal to the class of 
trade to which the store caters. (4) When possible, visualize 
a human situation in the window. (5) Design the window 
with the purpose in mind of selling the merchandise on dis- 
play. (6) Make use of “action” when possible. (7) Study 
nature as a guide in blending colors. (8) Secure balance in 
displays, but don’t allow that balance to be mechanical. 
(9) Use nothing in the window that does not contribute to 
the main idea; omit meaningless decorations. (10) Strive 
for unity of appeal. (11) Backgrounds must present and 
feature the merchandise being displayed. (12) Study life, 
books, magazines—they contain a mine of useful and in- 
formative material that can be applied to displays. (13 and 
14) There are two prime requisites that no display manager 
should forget when merchandising or designing displays: 
(a) Window display is an art; (b) window display is an 
art that is designed to sell merchandise; it is an art that is 
constantly changing, and each change calls for a new tech- 
nique. Only constant study and research will enable the 
alert displayman to keep abreast of the times. 

For example, what does the average displayman know 
about the modern movement in decoration? For that mat- 
ter, what does one out of ten thousand people know about 
modern art? And, what should a displayman know in order 
to be thoroughly conversant with its every major or minor 
manifestations ? 

Various efforts have been made since the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1925 to bring to our American public an understand- 
ing of the modern moment in applied art that has developed 
so vigorously in Europe during these past thirty years. These 
efforts, in which both museums and department stores have 
joined, have displayed many examples of furniture and other 
decorative materials from across the water. To these have 


—Attractive setting for toilet arti- 

cles, footwear, hand bags, etc. The 

center panel could be used for the 
merchandise card— 


—Extremely different displayer that 
can be used very effectively for shoes 
and accessories— 
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—Decorative set-piece that, depend- 

ing on its size, can be used as a mer- 

chandise displayer or for acces- 
sories— 


—Interesting panel unit for small 

window or unitized display. Color 

scheme: red and silver with center 
panel fading into yellow— 


been added, in growing numbers during the past five years, 
examples of American designs by American designers inti- 
mately acquainted with American needs and taste. The re- 
sponsible persons are in each case architects of distinction 
identified with important achievements in modern design. 
These men have worked in intimate cooperation with manu- 
facturers in developing a more refined style of modern de- 
sign in architecture, furniture and merchandise in its allied 
fields. 

Such an allience should, in itself, go far to demonstrate 
that sane and sound contemporary design is not a medium 
for advertising accentricities, but a rational and serious effort 
to meet everyday needs. Results have proved the wisdom 
of the efforts that have been extended along these lines. 
Therefore, in speaking of modern settings as applid to con- 
temporary art and modern design, it will be well to say that 
they should be developed in a spirit of practicability and 
simplicity—that is their first essential; that is the first essen- 
tial of true modernism. Simple effects combined with a 
pleasant relationship of background and merchandise is 
what you must strive for. Simple designs, utility, pleasing 
color schemes—these three are the most important essential] 
requirements of a practical, modern setting. Again I will 
say, “What a boon contemporary art has been to the display 
manager and his staff.” 

The accompanying sketches show what can be accom- 
plished in the way of producing simple, attractive and prac- 
tical settings in a modern manner. The construction of these 
sets are carried out in the usual manner through the use of 
%-inch lumber for the frame work and braces; wall board— 
of which there are many varying types—for the covering, 
which in turn may be painted or covered with material. Em- 
bellishments consist of cut-out designs and metal strips. 
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A Modern or 
A “Buckeye” 
April? 


ice like the ensemble background. From Maine 


to California, from North Dakota to Texas, letters 
pour into DISPLAY WORLD telling how this event 
or that special merchandise display was improved by 
the use of an ensemble background. This is all very 
gratifying to the designers and DISPLAY WORLD. 
It goes to prove that the ensemble background has be- 
come an integral part of many store’s window mer- 
chandising plans; that the ensemble background is 
helping to increase sales ; that the ensemble background, 
because it is easy to build, practical to maintain and ap- 
propriate to use, is making many of America’s show 
windows more interesting, beautiful and productive. 

There has been but one cry from the hinderlands ; 
a cry for a change in the designing of the panels. A 
cry asking, ‘““Must you divide the large designs? Why 
can’t you give us the design without the division?” 
So, this month, we are complying to that request. The 
request is reasonable, and strange as it will probably 
seem to some readers, by omitting the divisions in the 
large drawings the designs are much easier to con- 
struct. The builder, of course, should a screen be 























—Two ensemble background 
designs that run, rather 
to the “buckeye” .. . do 
or don’t you like them?— 
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—If you want an extremely 
modern, almost modernistic, 
ensemble background design, 
here are two that should suit— 
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formed, must use his own judgment as to the place- 
ment of the divisions. But, as the designs can be 
enlarged or decreased in size, according to the space, 
each design can be as flexible as the builder prefers. 


In speaking of building a set of ensemble back- 
grounds, once the frame work is constructed the re- 
production of each month’s designs will be a very 
simple matter. Light furring strips are suggested for 
the frame work. Fabric or composition board will 
cover the frames and serve as a foundation for the 
design. There are many different types of fabrics 
and composition boards. We suggest felt or oil cloth 
if fabric is used; beaver board, upson board, wall 
board, celotex if composition boards are used, or Doug- 
las fir plywood if a ply wood is used. 

The most effective means of design reproduction is 
relief work. Relief work can best be described by say- 
ing that it consists of different elevations. In analyz- 
ing the placement of elevations, let us study the abstract 
design suggested in this month’s designs. This design 
could be constructed in two, three or four reliefs. The 
circles would be reproduced in one and two reliefs; the 
elevation in every instance being determined by the 
position of the circle in the design. The two light 
circles at the top right-hand corner would be in one 
relief ; the black circle will naturally rest on top of the 
large circle-—that will make it a second relief. The 
small light circle on the black circle can be a third 
relief or can be cut through. The angular construction 
of the parallel and horizontal lines will be the last or 
third or fourth relief. The effect of perspective in the 
design depends on this effect. 
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Art In Industry 
And In The 


Display 


By DONALD R. DOHNER 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRICAL 
&MFG. CO., NEW YORK 


THIS IS AN ARTICLE EVERY DISPLAYMAN 
SHOULD READ. WE HAVE ILLUSTRATED IT 
WITH PICTURES THAT SPEAK OF PROCESS 
IN AMERICANIZING “ART IN DISPLAYS.” 


Man craves beauty; this is a truism. Since earliest times 
man has adorned himself and fashioned his tools and ob- 
jects of everyday use to please his eye. Whether man’s 
desire for the beautiful came as a result of his intimate 
contact with and appreciation of nature’s infinite variety of 
highly organized forms, or from a knowledge of the fine 
relationship of form combined with perfect function, found 
in his own body, matters little. The fact remains, he did 
find certain qualities or attributes more pleasing than others. 
True, his first attempts were very crude, but sooner or 
later he was able to achieve those qualities of beauty that 
satisfied himself and others. 

What are these qualities that make for beauty, or, to 
use a broader term, art? First, art is a vital part of our 
lives, not something apart and unrelated. It must be dis- 
tinctly understood that art is something more than paint- 
ing, something more than sculpture. Art cannot be defined 
in terms of the medium employed, as paint, clay, or metal 
but rather in terms of the background and viewpoint which 
guides the artist in fashioning the materials with which he 
works. Art is man’s attempt to express himself in any 
medium, honestly, in an orderly and beautiful manner. But 
much hinges on the word “beauty.” Beauty is not to be con- 
fused with prettiness, which is a surface quality. Beauty 
extends from within out. A building is not beautiful be- 
cause of some elaborate ornament or paint applied to the 
exterior. Beauty in a building begins at the very structure 
—its appropriateness to function and materials, its propor- 
tion, its balance, its variety with unity. The same qualities 
apply to all structural designs, whether a machine or an 
appliance. No superficial “dolling up” is going to produce 
real beauty. 

Beauty is breathed into a structure’s very being, not 
added like the frosting on a cake. A young girl may be 
pretty, and lack beauty, while an old woman, like the 
gnarled oak, may lack prettiness and possess great beauty. 
In the words of G. Baldwin Brown, “We ascribe beauty 
to that which is simple; which has no superfluous parts; 
which exactly answers its end; which is related to all 
things; which is the mean of many extremes. Things may 
be pretty, rich, graceful, handsome, and still lack beauty.” 

Too long have we allowed our prejudices and the tra- 
ditions of our early environment to warp our judgment and 
analysis of the beautiful. We look at a painting; the sub- 
ject matter appeals to us; are are fond of mountains, the 
sea, boats, or whatever it happens to be. We like the pic- 
ture; we accept it; we acclaim it beautiful. The picture 
strikes a responsive chord in us, strikes a tender spot. Per- 
haps the picture does just the reverse; it contains horses, 
and our experiences with horses have been unpleasant; we 
turn away from the picture; we look for no art qualities; 
we immediately condemn it in no unqualified manner. All 
of this is not aesthetic appreciation; it is memory apprecia- 
tion. The picture merely calls to mind pleasant or un- 
pleasant associations or experiences. 
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—In looking for display leadership 

on the west coast, displaymen look 

to Malcolm Tennent, Meier & 
Frank’s, Portland, Oregon— 


What we should have learned from the picture is how 
it was organized, how it functioned, how all parts were 
related and balanced. Then, and only then, we might carry 
away some experience, some judgment that would help us 
when we stand in the presence of some totally unrelated 
object, such as a house, a locomotive, a motor car, a piece 
of furniture, a book, an advertisement, and so on. For art 
is art, and beauty is beauty, whether in a painting, a poem, 
a rug, a generator, or a window display. 

It is essential to recognize the inherent qualities of dif- 
ferent materials. Wood differs from steel, and no amount 
of clever r. production can give to steel the beautiful qualities 
of wood. Steel, like other materials, has great beauty when 
used simply, directly and without strain. Many hideous 
things have been done in wood; the same is true of glass, 
concrete, woolens and many other materials. This is no 
fault of the materials, as is evidenced by the fine things that 
have been done in these materials when they were handled 
by artists of knowledge and discrimination. In the hands 
of the artist the wood, metal, clay or glass, as the case may 
be, takes on a meaning transcending the utility which it 
serves. Thus, that which we bought for use is treasured 
for the enduring attributes of art. Beauty varies with each 
new function and each new material. We can never lose 
sight of these characteristics. 

The machine changed all this; where once he had con- 
trolled and molded the design, the artisan or skilled worker 
became a mere machine tender. The machine was remotely 
controlled and often by men who little understood it and 
what it could do. The machine was rapid, impersonal, and 


—This “Roder” display, Wm. H. 

Block Co., Indianapolis, had to be 

removed the second day—it sold too 
much merchandise—- 
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—Another example of the style dis- 

play “Roder” is developing. It will 

be well for American displays to 
follow “Roder’s” lead— 


performed its work with precision and uniformity. In a 
word, it was efficient. The machine was nothing more than 
a tool with which man worked; it could be his servant or it 
could enslave him. But the machine could not think—it 
turned out what was given it; and how often this machine 
produced ugly, mis-shapen units and multiplied them by 
hundreds, thousands, even millions. But who cared; we 
were thrilled at the performance—engines ran, wheels went 
round, the whole world was being accelerated at a terrific 
pace. In the mad excitement who thought of beauty—we 
were getting rich, or at least we were enjoying many things 
kings could not have had a century before. We were in the 
first stage of our great industrial era, the pioneering stage. 

Pioneers have little time for anything but the bare neces- 
sities of life. Art, beauty—these are but words to them. 
They are detached and far away. This is a _ utilitarian 
world to them; bread and butter come first to the pioneer. 
Once these simple needs are satisfied, man reaches out for 
the finer things of life. The slightest search into the past 
reveals ample evidence that the arts touch and enrich our 
lives, our activities at many points. Everything including 
the commonest articles of everyday use gains immeasur- 
ably from the perception of the artist. 

The artist of this period had been trained to worship 
at the shrine of tradition and the machine was upsetting 
the tradition. He turned away from the ugly things the 
machine was producing. What did the average person know 
about art, anyway—it was out of the past, the good old 
days; art was for museums, antique collectors, retired mil- 
lionaires. Art was something old, ornate, costly and im- 
practical. In brief, art was for the few, not the many. 


—This interesting display was de- 

signed and produced by The Display 

Center, New York City. It appeared 
in a “Wallach’s” store— 





The manufacturer and workman and everybody else felt 
the same way about art. In fact, we were a little suspicious 
of beauty; the homely thing was apt to be thought honest. 
The manufacturer in particular was sure in this belief. for 
had he not made millions producing many products offensive 
to the eye. Nobody cared how a thing looked so long as it 
served a given purpose. Efficiency meant everything; but 
there is a limit to mechanical efficiency. What one manu- 
facturer can do, his competitor can duplicate. The limit 
to this improvement finally develops a highly standardized 
product. The manufacturer must look for other qualities 
to exploit. 

Here art enters industry and here there is no limit. The 
reason art was able to enter industry, even by the back 
door, is simple and logical. Great art movements, that is, 
periods in which the general public has been more con- 
scious of art, have always followed in the wake of wealth 
and culture. Invention and mass production through the 
machine had brought wealth, and in its train came educa- 
tion, travel, sophistication and some culture. 

At last, we as a nation were beginning to grow up. The 
American nation, as a youth, was breaking out of the pio- 
neering stage, standing erect in a new world, a little self- 
conscious and timid, looking at life as other youths, ages 
before had done. No longer could efficiency alone satisfy 
our soul; we could not live by bread alone. We had be- 
come conscious of beauty in this world; not the detached 
and remote beauty that had played so vital a part in the 
lives of people long gone, but a beauty interwoven into our 
everyday life, into our everyday objects of use. Yes, we 
are growing up; we are learning that art is not something 
out of the past, costly and impractical; but something con- 
temporary, a part of us, exceedingly practical and by no 
means synonomous with wealth. Art is for the many, not 
the few. 

During this period the leaders in the field of advertising, 
with their ears ever close to the ground, were more con- 
scious of the changes that had been taking place. With 
better merchandise and advertising methods they discovered 
that art was worth money in trade; that art is to advertising 
and selling and many industries, all that strength is to 
steel, or purity is to foods. The younger artists were drafted 
into the advertising field, and there followed a renaissance 
of advertising design. The public responded to this appeal 
and the advertising man, ever alert, persuaded his clients 
that packages and containers designed by the boss or the 
stenographer, after the fashion of patent medicine labels, 
no longer held any sales appeal. 

Finally, by traveling in reverse, we back up to what should 
have been our starting point—the product itself. This field 
is of gigantic scope, embracing small clocks and huge gen- 
erators. Fine appearance and mechanical efficiency go hand 
in hand, each calling for closer co-ordination and relation- 
ship of parts resulting in simplicity and greater economy. 
The difference between distinctive products with an ever 
widening sales appeal, and those of mediocrity does not lie 
in the degree to which they are useful, nor yet, in most 
instances, in the quality of materials from which they are 
made. Rather it is found in the measure of the artistic 
concept which guided their production. The manufacturer 
has never greatly cared for the artist largely because of a 
narrow conception of the artist’s work and place in the 
scheme of things. But now the industrial executive is learn- 
ing that as you appeal to the eye you loosen the purse strings. 
Certainly a poor way to loosen the purse strings is to 
offend the eye. In this case the appeal of efficiency or 
utility alone is weak indeed. 

Yes, art is profitable to industry; but this is no plea for 
a purely commercial art. The true artist or designer need 
offer no apologies. Certainly he will contribute more by 
bringing his perceptions to the problems of his age than by 
holding himself aloof and continuing to produce a certain 
vicarious beauty unrelated to life about him. 

As stated before, with the coming of the machine we 
find that industry and life itself in this scientific and en- 
gineering age has completely changed; the tempo has quick- 
ened, the horizons widened. Experiences of a month or 
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longer are now crowded into a single day. The old dogmas 
and creeds no longer fit. We are in a period of creative 
flux. The machine is producing a new art—modern art, 
a term we had best not shout too loudly; art in which func- 
tion, honest usage of materials and methods find expres- 
sion. This art will have nothing to do with the stuffy imi- 
tations of yesterday. No longer can we consider the cement- 
ing and tacking of flamboyant ornament of barbaric periods 
onto everything. This ornament is meaningless to us, our 
usage and our materials. Rather, this new art we call 
modern, for want of a better word, cries out for a fresh- 
ness, a directness of effect—one seeking simplicity and sub- 
ordination of parts to the unified whole; and, above all, a fit- 
ness of the unit to the materials and to a given purpose. 

Modern art is a sensible art—a utilitarian art, an engi- 
neering art. Much has been heard of the “modern manner,” 
worse still, the “modernistic.” Much has been made of 
queer angles; zig-zag lines, childish color schemes, “gallop- 
ing gazelles’—all this is thought of as modern. This is 
modernistic; it is the mannerism of cheap faddists. But 
the real and vital art, the art that is modern, is the art 
reflecting our contemporary life. It is an art that grows out 
of and is related to our needs, our materials and methods 
of doing things. It is natural, unaffected and honest. It 
is limited by function, materials and manufacturing proc- 
esses. Undismayed, ihe creative artist or designer recog- 
nizes these limitations and rises above them to produce 
something simple, direct and beautiful. 

It is interesting to observe a few instances where the 
modern designer has produced beauty in his designs under 
these rigtd limitations; beauty in designs produced by the 
machine in quantities at a price that sells them. The present 
motor car is a good example. Here is modern art—func- 
tional, direct, unaffected and, certainly, anything but freak- 
ish or “modernistic.”’ When will manufacturers of light- 
ing fixtures, radiant fire stoves, radios, and so forth, fol- 
low? When will they learn that the simplest and most 
direct treatment is the most beautiful ? 

The principles of design contributing to fine appearance, 
such as repetition, transition, and symmetry, to name a few, 
that have made the present motor car, the yacht and the 
steam locomotive a work of beauty, have always existed. 
These principles were with the Egpytians at Luxor, Phidias 
on the Acropolis, lesser Greeks working with their pottery, 
the Romans in their titanic building, the Persians, the Chi- 
nese and the Gothic designers—all the way down through 
the ages. Now, what changed? Merely the times, the 
needs, the conditions, the materials and the methods. The 
Egyptians, living in a flat, hot country, with large blocks 
of granite available, with a monotheistic religion (at least 
in theory and the thought of immortality ever uppermost in 
their minds, built a low, monumental type of temple. It 
looks eternal. 

The Greeks with a different religion, a more rational 
outlook on life, with an abundance of marble close at hand, 
built a small, simple temple of exceedingly fine proportions, 
perfectly related to their needs and conditions. The Romans, 
great engineers and builders, lovers of law and order but 
somewhat carried away by the colossal and flamboyant, gave 
us a monumental and heroic art, shouting out the greatness 
and magnificence of their far-flung empire. The French and 
Germans, in a northern climate, in a great religious age, 
with the symbolism of Christianity to express, developed 
what we call Gothic art. 

But always, mind you, their art served a utilitarian pur- 
pose; always it was built around and was consistent with 
certain rigid limitations. Always it grew out of, and was 
related to, their lives. The principles of design running 
through all this work never varied—they were simply applied 
to different problems in an honest and natural manner. In 
the words of that great architectural genius, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, “Principle is the safe precedent. The working of 
a principle is the only safe tradition.’ When we appropriate 
a Greek temple, beautiful because it embodies certain uni- 
versal principles of art in addition to the fact that it was 
designed to meet a certain specific purpose, and use it for 
a bank, a library or memorial, it is obvious we are missing 
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—This “Mickey Mouse” display, but 

another “Roder” creation, like the 

hosiery window, also had to be re- 
moved in two days-— 


the point, it is certain we are damming up all creative effort 
at its very source. We are derivative not creative. Surely 
we are not so sterile minded or mentally impoverished that 
we cannot solve our own problems in our own way. The 
Greek temples were modern in their day, and while certain 
ideas and elements were derived from the past, the fact re- 
mains, that their work was creative and good because they 
knew well how to apply the fundamentals of design to imme- 
diate problems, to meet a certain usage. 

Now, the point is this, and it is simple; we are living 
n0t in the Grecian age or the religious age of the Gothic 
builders. We are living in an age of science and invention 
and commerce, popularly known as the “machine age.” (One 
would scarcely suspect this by a casual excursion into the 
realm of painting and sculpture.) Conditions have been rev- 
olutionized. We have discovered new materials and new 
ways of working them, and it is astounding to see how few 
have seen the potentialities. Mediaeval art, no matter how 
beautiful as mediaeval art, can never meet our needs any 
more than mediaeval social, political or economic solutions 
can solve our ills of today. The principles remain the 
same, but the applications differ to meet changed conditions. 

The principles of design contributing to beauty are simple 
and not beyond the comprehension of any intelligent per- 
son. They might be listed as repetition, alternation, oppo- 
sition, transition, sequence, symmetry and asymmetry. When 
these principles are applied with intelligence and discrim- 
ination to the elements worked with, which include lines, 
shapes (two dimensional), form or solids (three dimensional), 
value (light and dark), color (hue, value and chroma) and 
texture, we achieve an orderly movement (commonly called 
rhythm), balance and relationship. One must aim to pro- 
duce variety with unity, and place emphasis where emphasis 
belongs. When a thing is produced in accordance with these 
principles we call it beautiful, for there is something, some- 
where in our race history that causes us to prefer order to 
disorder, balance to unbalance, and variety with unity to 
variety without unity, or unity without variety. 


—“Roder” is going in for the “con- 

tinental” style presentation. It’s sell- 

ing goods in Indianapolis. What 
will it do in your town?— 
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INDOW-SHOPPING turns into buying 

—when, as, and if, the window ar- 
rangement and decoration acts strongly 
enough on desire. 


Today, window competition is as intensive 
as merchandise competition; and the store 
which is making full use of C-X Wall- 
boards for window and interior display 
has a decided advantage. 


The advantage of materials adapted [\ LW 
especially to display purposes is supple- ry 
mented by a new and constructive serv- 0 
ice which is supplied free of charge to LN v| 
display managers, window and store re 
: designers. 


RE 


f\ y 
i How to decorate for the seasons, the ry, 
weeks, the anniversaries, and all | 
through the year. ry 


The Celotex Company’s monthly WE 
service in connection with the C-X 
Wallboards tells you how. It sup- ,% 
plies designs. It suggests color LW 
schemes for decoration. It origi- [\@ 
nates ideas, and does all but the (@ q 
actual work of cutting and set- ~~ 
ting up the background, panels, and post 
trims. 

There is as much difference in wallboard 
as in other merchandise. C-X Wallboards 
prove their superiority in high rigidity and 
superior nail-holding power. They cut clean 
with any tool and are thoroughly prepared 
for decoration with oil and water paints. 
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Reduction of a complete window 
background made of C-X Wall- 
board, typical of the seasonal 
suggestions found in "‘Eye-Catch- 
ing Ideas”’ the new background 
service, free to display managers 
and window designers. 




















Send the coupon now so that you, too, may 
receive this interesting service every month. 
















i THE CELOTEX COMPANY D.W.—3-32 
: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
q Please send me literature on the C-X Wallboards and add my name 
° to your monthly list. 
BRAND : ) 0 a ae ae —_ —_ 
INSULATING CANE BOARD tient pa 
C-X Orange Label Wallboard - C-X Blue Label Wallboard : Firm____ 2 






C-X Green Label Wallboard - Products of The Celotex Company 
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Our Pool of April 


Merchandise 
Events 


ly FEBRUARY, DISPLAY WORLD. brought 
“The March of Events” to town; now, in March, we’re 
presenting “Our Pool of April Merchandise Events.” 
The idea is yours; go ahead and see what you can do 
with it. It has never been used before. 

The incentive of any organization in duplicating 
this idea is to increase business. April has always 
been a good merchandise month; a month of spring 
styles, new spring stocks, new spring fashions, but 1932 
is going to demand more than just “new.” 1932 is 
going to want new spring merchandise, to be sure, but 
1932 is going to want this merchandise in a different 
way. “Our Pool of April Merchandise Events” is 
DISPLAY WORLD'S suggestion for April merchan- 
dising. 

But, we hear, “What’s stylish about that setting? 
What’s attractive? What’s smart?” Any setting, ir- 
respective of its design, can be as attractive or as ugly 
as the reproduction allows. We will venture to say 
that the “sale’’—yes, we will call is sale—display pic- 





tured on this page, if properly reproduced, can be just 
as attractive, and we'll be bold enough to say, “much 
more productive” than some of the other more artis- 
tic background settings pictured through these pages. 
This ‘‘Merchandise Events” setting isn’t meant to be 
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beautiful; it is meant to ‘sell goods,” which, after all, 
is the successful function of a background today. 

But, to get back to the beauty of this setting and 
its use in a front. As we have just said, “This setting 
can be as beautiful or as ugly as the reproduction 
allows.” If a clumsy group of three platforms are 
built; if an unsightly background is constructed; if 
the cut-out letters exploiting the event are poorly exe- 
cuted; if an uncomplementary color scheme is used; 
and, above all else, if old-fashioned merchandise dis- 
play methods are use, you may rest assured the front 
will be ugly. 

We don’t want to see an ugly front any more than 
you do; we don’t want to see poor color schemes used: 
we want this setting to be attractive and here are our 
suggestions that will make it so; here are suggestions 
that will make “your pool of April merchandise events” 
successful: 

The valance of the window will be composed of a 
waved effect that matches the suggestion of the water 
in the “pool.” The valance can be made of composi- 
tion board or painted flat on the glass. It must be 
the same level; as each window will form a different 
“pool” it won’t matter if this level isn’t maintained 
throughout the front. The valance and water effect 
will be reproduced in black. 

The various “levels” will consist of platforms. We 
suggest about a nine-inch platform running up to 
twenty-seven inches. With this size platform the cut- 
out letters will be placed in a niche, backed up with 
transparent material and illuminated from behind. 

The colors of the various windows will be comple- 
mentary to the merchandise being featured. Pastel 
colors will be used throughout the front. Keep yellow 
for men’s wear as it is a more masculine color than 
blue, pink, violet, etc. 





— DISPLAY 
WORLD’S 
presentations 
will feature a 
new idea each 
month. Each 
idea will be 
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original and 
will run to the 
“ continental ” 
exploitation 
of goods— 
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For Display Equipment 
and Decorations 





























Invites 
Your Patronage 





International Register Co. | 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative 
Cutter 





The Koester School 
367 West Adams Street 


Correspondence 
Instruction 


Botanical Decorating Co. 
319-327 W. Van Buren Street 


Artistic Decorations and 
Artificial Flowers 


National Card, Mat & 
Board Co. 
4318-36 Carroll Ave. 


Showcard Boards—Mat 
Boards 


Chicago Cardboard Co. 


666-670 Washington Blvd. 
Art Poster and Mat Board 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Cornell Wood Board 


Paasche Air Brush Co. 


1902 Diversey Parkway 


Airbrushes and Airpainting 
paren : y 4 Units 


Schack Artificial Flower 
Co. 
319 W. Van Buren St. 


Artificial Flowers and Win- 
dow Decorations 


Western Felt Works 


4131 Ogden Avenue 
“Acadia Brand” Felt 





> Write for Catalogues : 
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| “Billow-Pak” For 


The Window 
Display 


I: ISN'T oiten that the display profession finds a material 
so adaptable to attractive background work as “billow-pak.’’ 
Perhaps many displaymen that have failed to apply this new 
material in their work have done so because of partiality to 
other background materials, or because of a belief that paper 
products are to be used only by installation concerns. Such 
deductions have been made, and the only criterion we ask 
for “billow-pak” is an unbiased trial. That you will be sur- 
prised, is not the point; the fact remains that “billow-pak” 
constructively used challenges every display antecedent and 
demands a new standard for similar products and effects. 

The design on the front cover illustrates what we believe 
to be an attractive and extremely seasonable background 
of “billow-pak.” It is a background that any department 
store might well_be proud of. It is a background that will 
enable deflated display budgets and displaymen to smile and 
welcome spring displays. 

The cover design suggests the background as it would 
appear when completed; the drawings on this page represent 
the fundamental construction work, which, we believe, this 
article will prove the simplicity of. Fix three things in your 
mind when working with “billow-pak.” (1) The material is 
paper and while extremely durable cannot be treated like a 
fabric; (2) “billow-pak” is forty inches wide (special de- 
signs only varying) and frame work construction must com- 
ply with that width to prevent piecing; (3) the vast range 
of colors will enable the displayman to use only seasonable 
colors for each background, and to secure distinctive relief 
effects. “Billow-pak,” of course, comes by the roll, each roll 
being approximately ten yards long. 
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In building the background, a frame work must be con- 
structed; the frame work in this instance can almost be 
square (depending on the length of the background). “Bil- 
low-pak” is strong and where parts of the design protrude 
over the frame work its strength will assure its sturdiness 
without reinforcements. In building this background, two 
half columns will be made and used, one on each end. The 
frame work for the body of the design must consider the 
width of the material (forty inches) which makes a strip 
through the center of the background absolutely necessary. 
Once the frame work is constructed, the different colors of 
“billow-pak” will be cut to design and fastened in place. 

Simplicity in construction of the flower and figure motif 
must be evident. We suggest two tones of green for the 
leaves, three tones or three variations of color for the 
flowers—the flowers will be constructed in three reliefs, the 
large circle the first relief, the center circle the second relief, 
with the third or small circle being the third relief. The 

figure can be constructed with three reliefs for 
— the dress, two reliefs for the flower, one for the 
arms, and three for detail on the head, hat and 
face. The dotted lines in these three drawings 
suggest the construction of the frame work for 
this background. 


—Upper left: Detail drawing of 
flower motif. The flowers will be in 
three reliefs, the leaves in but one. 
However, secure contrast in the 
leaves by using two shades of green 
“billow-pak”— 




















—The drawing on the left represents 

the background construction. The 

dotted lines suggest the frame work 

on which the background of “billow- 

pak” is fastened. Only two reliefs 
will be used— 


—Upper right: Detail drawing of 
figure motif. The relief of the figure 
design varies; it will be built up 
from three reliefs on the dress, two 











for the flower, equalling five— 
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EYE-CATCHING 
IDEAS 

The Celotex Company, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, in making an announcement of a new service to display- 
men in the form of a monthly circular that contains three 
or four practical background designs with instructions for 
building, gives displaymen this message: “The Celotex Com- 
pany has built a nation-wide business in ten years by follow- 
ing one principle—we earn our way with everybody with 
whom we do business. Upon recently completing arrange- 
ments to market wallboard, our first thought was to deter- 
mine how we could earn our way with the users of wall- 
board. This little pamphlet, which will be sent to you 
monthly, is the first result of our thinking. In it we will 
endeavor to give you ideas for displays which you can use. 
Its entire purpose is to help you. If we really help you, we 
know you will help us—by insisting on C-X Wallboards.” 

“Windows of Wallboard,” the name of the circular, is 
full of informative material for the alert displayman look- 
ing for creative background ideas. The four ideas shown 
in the first issue were designfled by none other than E. O. 
Burdg and compare very favorable with his conception of 
modern background displays. Complete instructions for 
building are included. lf the reader hasn’t received a copy 
of this new circular, allow us to suggest that you write the 
Celotex Company. 


DAYTON FOR BICENTENNIAL 

A portrait or bust of George Washington, together with 
the American flag properly hung, is displayed in every public 
and pricate office and in every school room in Dayton, Ohio, 
and in the vicinity for the duration of the George Washington 
celebration. The display committee, of which Everett Quin- 
trell, display director, The Elder & Johnston Company, is 
chairman, met and discussed plans and ways in which proper 
observance of the momentous event might be carried through. 
Roy G. Fitzgerald, chairman of the Dayton bicentennial 
celebration committee, gave a talk at the meeting in which 
he sketched some of the highlights of Washington’s career. 
He also offered a number of ideas for the manner of making 
window displays appropriate to the occasion that would not 
smack of commercialism. 





NEW DISPLAY ITEM CREATED 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

“SKIRITERS” is an unusual tie-up with displays and 
advertising campaigns and is meeting with great success as 
a throwaway, at the various automobile shows, by Chrysler, 
DeSoto and Plymouth motor cars. It is a sheet of paper 
514’x8!4” in size, on which is printed introductory matter 
and an appropriate illustration, also instructions to touch 
the lighted end of a cigarette or cigar to a specific spot. 

When this is done, an invisible, combustible medium is 
ignited and burns a trail across the paper, spelling out the 
message. This novel means of exploitation is having wide 
distribution, and bears the appropriate name of “SKIRIT- 
ERS” (patent pending). The perfected process of paper 
impregnation was achieved by Jerry Phillips of Phillips Dis- 
plays, 40 East 19th Street, New York City. 





BRAGER BROTHERS INSTALL 
STORE WINDOWS 

Brager Brothers, Inc., manufacturers of store and display 
equpment, 146-50 W. 26th Street, New York City, have re- 
cently installed six complete store windows of various sizes 
and architectural designs. The object of which is to facilitate 
a visiting retailer to determine more accurately the quantity 
of display fixtures required for his own particular needs. 

The windows are complete in every respect excepting that 
they have no plate glass. Barger Brother’s usual policy of 
continuing to create new styles in display fixtures which are 
offered at unusually low prices is being carried forward more 
vigorously than ever. Their display room containing the 
above window space occupies a floor space of 80 by 18 
feet. It will pay every displayman to visit this new show 
room on the next New York trip. 


Address 
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Heres 
How to Have 


Life Like Hosiery 
Displays 





yas 


Women’s NeHi Fairy Forms are 
shown in this display. Height, 1634” 


| io hosiery displays that are 
lifelike, that stop the eye, 
that invite buying—use Fairy Forms. 
IFELIKE — because they are 
poised in action—and stay 
poised wherever you put them, held by weighted 
toes. Practical, because they are light and easy to 
handle, as smooth as ivory, banishing all chance of 
tearing, ripping, or fuzzing, even the most delicate 
chiffon. And so easy to clean that all you need 
do is to wipe them off with a damp cloth. 


AIL the coupon today for our 

booklet: ‘The Fairy Form 

Family,” telling all about these aids to hosiery sell- 

ing. And order the models you need from your 

jobber. There are nine models for all types of 
hosiery—men’s, women’s, and children’s. 





All 


PROTECTED BY AMERICAN 







Sell Oo vim"s 


Hosiery AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 
Licensed Manufacturing Branches 


Unitep Last Co., I-tp., MoNTREAL, QUE. 


Northampton Paris Frankfort 
England France Germany 


Melbourne 
Australia 


= mt oe SP a ke a et Se ee a et ee ee SS Oe 
SHOE FORM CO., INC., AUBURN, N. Y. 
Please send me your free booklet, “The Fairy Form Family.” 
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What Is New In 
Backgrounds 
In Gotham? 


By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 
NEW YORK CITY 


—Franklin, Simon’s present an 
innovation in background and 
display presentation. We refer 
you to “Background Notes”’— 


In ANSWERING this query, it is a temptation to devote 
all the space to the very interesting backgrounds recently 
designed by Eleanor Lemaire and constructed and installed 
by the Bliss Display Co. for B. Altman & Co. 

Undoubtedly, when Fifth Avenue pedestrians, about the 
middle of February, were confronted with this flank of win- 
dows, they were_startled. Altman’s long established policy 
of ultra-conservatism in display, despite recent modern in- 
dications on the part of this store in a few display windows 
and in its advertising, had not prepared them for anything 
so drastically different and executed on such a scale. And 
I imagine they were quite pleased at this sixteen-cylinder 
gesture of adjustment to hodiernal merchandising trends, 
particularly as smartness and lively novelty was obtained 
without sacrificing dignity. 

Certainly these new windows are worth detailed study 
and in many ways represent a distinct forward step. They 
are notable for a marvellously subtle use of color, varying 
floor levels, adroit panel arrangements and functional use 
of lighting. Also, they are an excellent example of how a 
good designer and a good construction studio can combine 
to utilize the improved materials now available. 

Let’s° examine the window which has a _ somewhat 
V-shaped unit occupying most of the space. Unfortunately 
the photograph can’t reproduce or even indicate adequately 
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the subtlety of the color scheme in this or in the other win- 
dows. But from the illustration you can see the illusion of 
three niches which is created. The triangular niche within 
the unit, the other niches being outside and on either side. 
The walls of the window itself are of corrugated wood, 
painted white. I understand that this particular effect was 
quite expensive to obtain. The floor is of black linoleum. 
The supporting column is a nine-inch hollow tube. The 
three horizontal strips against the rear wall of V-unit are 
of rosewood veneer. The upper border strip of the unit is 
of red. The end shelf-panel is of flash opal glass, illuminated 
from behind. The wedge-shaped shelves are painted white 
on top and yellow-green underneath. Their edges are bound 
with silver metal strips. The valance of the window frame 
consists of solid wood strips in gradation tones of grey. 
These are connected with metal rods. The white inserts 
between them are of white muslin, illuminated behind. The 
ceiling of this and the other windows are entirely of white 
muslin, illuminated above. 


~ 





-—-Modern dis- 
play back- 
grounds may 
come and go, 
but New York 
will remember 
this lovely B. 
Altman display 
for Many 
months. It pre- 
sents a new 
technique 
in background 
construc- 
tion and should 
be studied by 
every back- 
ground artist— 
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In my opinion, much more subtle and effective, is the win- 
dow which achieves a three-niche effect by clever employ- 
ment of three trick display principles. In this window 
there are no projecting divisions or units. Light, color and 
the skillful design and arrangement of the wall construc- 
tion, as well as the manipulation of the floor levels, achieve 
the result admirably. At the left the wall is curved and 
covered with a wallpaper of a sort of right-angle Roman 
stripe design. The colors are chiefly pink, rose, white, blue, 
gray and in fetching pastel shades which are delicate, yet 
clear-toned and vibrant. Then the wall at the right forms 
a right-angle corner, the end side of which is comprised of 
graduated doors. The center panel is flat with rounded 
edges and is a greyed pink to match the wall paper. In 
fact, the entire color scheme takes its cue from the wall paper 
and is echoed in flat surfaces. A unique feature of the 
center panel, which is set forward a trifle to create differen- 
tiation in depth and provide for concealed lighting is that 
it can swing forward like a door. Also, by thus swinging 
it can be left jutting forward to form various effects. The 
plateau elevations are covered with black linoleum and 
trimmed with metal, while the center indenture is covered 
with black velvet. Practically the only fixtures are formed 
by joining flat panes of glass. 


—Another B. Altman display that is as dif- 

ferent as it is beautiful; but you must read 

this article if you are to appreciate its 
technicalities— 





The simplest window is that which has a lemon back- 
ground on wood veneer. Directly in the center of the rear 
wall is a rectangular, recessed opening. For a recent bridal 
window this recess was partly curtained with drapes of deep 
yellow-green mohair. Each corner contained a rounded box 
of calla lilies. A single naniquin in bridal costume stood at 
right side with long veil which completely covered the floor. 
A balustrade unit for display of accesscries was formed of 
two white planks, one for the base, the other for the top 
shelf. Each plank contains numerous holes on the inside 
surface to provide flexibility in number and arrangement of 
supporting rods. The center recess also has a number of 
holes at the base and at the top. In a current display de- 
voted to fabrics these served to hold wide vertical full-length 
shutters. Another feature of this window is the fact that 
the walls are comprised of several layers of wood veneer. 
Thus by removing a strip of ceiling moulding one of these 
layers can be removed and repainted another color. The 
second layer provides still another color in the meantime. 
This aptly illustrates the technique of flexibility evolved in 
the design of these windows. 

In a fourth Altman window a long, narrow box, about 
eighteen inches high, faces the front glass exposure and is 
individually lighted. This contains accessories. The floor 
of the rest of the window is of different levels, showing man- 
nikins at different elevations, while the background and side 
walls are divided into separate areas by flat color tints. 
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—Some displaymen will wonder why this 

display has been reproduced; as it presents 

a new display feature, it must be analyzed 
to be appreciated— 


Lord & Taylor’s 


A large drum nearly filled a window. Fragments of 
parchment paper framed the outer edge and posed in its inte- 
rior were three mannikins in dark blue dresses and wearing 
red and white scarfs. The rim of the drum was of press- 
wood and painted white with this legend in red, “Lord & 
Taylor Fife and Drum Corps, 1932.” The drum, which ap- 
peared to be part of a float in a patriotic parade, rested on 
wagon supports of red and gold. Square, box-like placards 
with various slogans, such as “Sentinel Red,” “Suits Front” 
and “Annapolis Blue,” were hoisted on poles at tipsy angles. 

In a second window (constructed and installed by the Bliss 
Display Co.) appeared another wagon float with white rail- 
ing. A blue cord suspended between two blue poles supported 
red bannerets with a single word (such as Braid, Capes, But- 
tons, Epaulets, Stripes), lettered in white, on each. The 
platform was of presswood, while wheels were of beaver- 
board. Edges of wheels were of profile wood veneer. 

A third window had an elaborate scroll-design wagon 
bearing four mannikins. Caption on rear wall read, “I love 
a parade.” 


Background Notes at Random 

A single sheet of plain white drawing paper formed the 
entire background for a Saks’ Thirty-fourth Street window. 
It was labeled “Paris says it with flowers!” and on it in 
tones of green and brown Chadbourne Summers, an artist, 
had drawn five very frivolous and animated women in fetch- 
ing springtime mood and costumes. Their feet were lost in 
green grass. On the floor of the window were placed five 
white circular plateaus surmounted with flower bouquets. 
Other bouquets dotted the floor, while some were pinned to 
the background so that they appeared to be growing on the 
plants painted there. “A Toast to the Leap Year 
Bride” at Arnold Constable’s. Large center panel comprised 
entirely of vertical glass rods, placed tightly together and 
so illuminated that they seemed to be silver. This was framed 
with bright metal strips which were covered with artificial 
green fern. The walls were yellow. A very nice 
series at Franklin Simon’s. Shows the progress of two cen- 
turies in communication, transportation, architecture, indus- 
try and defense. In the center of each window near the 
front appears a silhouette cut-out model, in black, of Wash- 
ington mounted on silver pedestal. In one he is holding in 
his hand a miniature “pony express” while the extremely 
well-executed cut-out background illustrates modern meth- 
ods. In another series at this store the entire front glass 
of each window was closed with a photograph-frame design 
of presswood. This was painted solid colors, a different color 
for each window, such as blue, purple, etc. The center oval 
reveals the picture of mannikins and variegated backgrounds. 
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Backgrounds For 


Installations 


By EDW. J. STEFAN 
STEFAN, INC. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Tue year 1931 witnessed a great number of changes in 
the installation field; new services were inaugurated; systems 
of “check-up” perfected; novel methods of display incor- 
porated ; effective means of product concentration perfected ; 
expérimentation with new decorative effects. These develop- 
ments naturally meant closer cooperation between dealer, 
manufacturer and installation concern. Definite knowledge 
of the product, the campaign and the territory became of 
increasing importance, and service companies unable to cope 
with these conditions, or unwilling to admit their existence, 
are now feeling the effects of their lack of vision, their lack 
of progressiveness, their lack of cooperation. 

It would take many pages of text to adequately describe 


—Sal Hepatica, medium blue and coral 
crepe on lathe background. Coca-Cola, 
emerald green and yellow, also on a 
lathe frame. Coal, black and white— 


(PR anise 


i ret nae cians conidiniiibicel oat 











—Gem, entire decorative crepe display 
of delft blue. Nivea creme, white 
background supplemented with blue. 
Mistol, emerald green background— 


and tell how the organization whose pictures are reproduced 
on this page solved the many problems encountered in 1931. 
That they were continuously on their guard, watching dili- 
gently for methods whereby their service to the dealer and 
the manufacturer could not only be improved, could be per- 
fected, can best be described by pointing to their success in 
1931. Their leadership in their territory is unquestionable, 
and their leadership is attributed, in a large measure, to 
their development, during 1931, of several innovations in 
their service background work. 

Several new products have made it possible for service 
companies to completely change the character of their back- 
ground work. We are speaking of that material called 
“billow-pak” and “accordion pleated” cardboard. Both prod- 
ucts are rapidly finding favor in manufacturers’ eyes, and 
instead of the display becoming more expensive, displays 
properly handled can be installed for less money. But new 
materials or old, crepe paper still leads the field of installa- 
tion for amount used and effective displays; and if more 
installation concerns would devote a little more time to de- 
veloping new crepe paper effects, the increased cost per 
installation would become a secondary consideration in view 
of the attractiveness of the display. 

The six installations shown on this page in but a small 
way show and suggest the vast possibilities of constructive 
crepe paper work. Study the various installations and ana- 
lyze the methods employed; any man familiar with crepe 
can reproduce, very easily, any of the installations illus- 
trated. 
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When shoppers “can’t decide” 


F YOUR clerks have to show one 

piece of merchandise after an- 
other because shoppers can’t seem 
to make up their minds—it’s time 
to test for Twilight Zone*. For, no 
matter how attractive and how fine 
in quality your goods are, they 
won't show to full advantage in any- 
thing but the very best light. 


Too little light, glare, or disturbing 
shadows make it hard for shoppers 
to see. Today, with so many good 
values on the market, they want to 
be sure of getting the best. Twilight 
Zones*, by making customers un- 
certain, definitely lose sales for you. 


Make This Simple Test 


Take a phone book to where your 
clerks’and customers have to stand. 


TWILIGHT ZONE 


The deceptive half-light be- 
tween obvious darkness and 
adequate illumination. 


Open the book at random and read 
a column of names and numbers. 


Does each stand out sharp and . 


clear? Can you read them all rap- 
idly and with perfect ease? You 
should be able to do so readily—for 
the telephone book is scientifically 
designed for perfect legibility under 
proper light. If you can’t—if you 
have to slow up, squint, or bring the 
book nearer your eyes—you are in a 
Twilight Zone*. 
clerks from doing their best selling 


It keeps your 


because of needless eyestrain, head- 
aches, and fatigue and it makes your 
customers far less eager to buy. 


If you rid your store of Tzvilight 
Zone* you can make light work for 


you instead of against you. The 


simple phone book test is not abso- 
lutely accurate (only a lighting engi- 





neer can make such a test), but it 
is quick and sufficiently accurate to 
give you a fair idea of your lighting 
conditions. 


Put them on a modern scientific 
basis. Lighting specialists of the 
Westinghouse organization or your 
local light and power company will 
gladly survey your store and submit 
recommendations, based on the ex- 
act conditions observed. This serv- 
ice involves no charge or obligation. 


Send For Free Bulletins 


Write to the Commercial Engineering 
Department, Bureau 31, Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, 150 Broadway, New 
York City, and we shall be 
glad to send you free bulle- 

tins explaining correct types Ww 
of illumination. Gass) 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamps 
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What Would 
You Dor 


By J. ROY EDWARDS 
NATIONAL DISPLAY DEPT. 
KROGER GROCERY AND 
BAKING CO., CINCINNATI 


In ORDER to successfully put my idea across I am going 
to revert to an old method of presentation, and hope my 
readers will not mind this little digression; in reality, it 
will save a lot of space, for in a few words the thought for 
this background can be explained : 

Director of Exposition fostering the development of 
Medernism : 

“T hope I have made myself clear.” 

President of the Fifth Avenue Association: 

“You certainly have! I want you to know that you have 
our fullest cooperation. The membership of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Association is composed of Fifth Avenue’s leading re- 
tailers, many of whom are present today, and you have their 
word that Fifth Avenue windows, from the largest to the 
smallest, will reflect the development of practical modern- 
ism in background design, merchandise presentation and 
merchandise during the period of the exposition. It will be 
necessary for many stores to construct new display effects, 
but certain display executives have already completed de- 
signs, some of which are being constructed. The committee 
of design improvement is contacting the smaller stores and 
cooperating with the managements in maintaining a definite 
display standard, that, with the rigid examination each de- 
sign must pass before it is approved by the committee, as- 
sures your exposition a complete, accurate, authorative and 
modern Fifth Avenue.” 

Executive committee of a certain Fifth Avenue store: 

“Mr. Brown, as display director for this organization, we 
want you to know that as B. Altman’s, Franklin Simon’s, 
Lord & Taylor’s and other leading stores on the avenue have 
pledged their support of the modern exposition, we, also, 
plan to spare no expense in participating. You will secure 
your revised budget from this committee and will plan 
your displays accordingly. We suggest that you do some 
research work as your windows want to be on a par with the 
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other stores. The committee of design will okey your 
sketches, so they must be accurate. This is your oppor- 
tunity; let us try to have the most correct displays on the 
avenue.” 

So, what would you do? What I did? Would you beat 
a hasty retreat to your reference books and search out au- 
thorative material and data whereby your designs would 
stand the acid test of a design committee inspection? Or, 
would you take it upon yourself to solve your own prob- 
lems; to do your own analytical work; to depend upon your 
own experience and intuition to have the best displays on 
the avenue? 

It is so easy to correct mistakes while they are still on 
paper; that is why I always make a rough sketch before 
starting work on the actual design. Once my sketch is pre- 
pared I seldom have to make changes in the architectural 
or design drawings. Mistakes do occur, and while two 
errors in design and composition appear in this sketch, they 
were purposely included better to illustrate my argument. 

The design arrangement as it is portrayed is an interest- 
ing adaptation of modern design principles. Angles have 
been watched very carefully; the reader will notice that 
straight lines and angular composition have been relieved 
by circles, exemplifying balanced design composition. 

While this background is an example of perfect design 
balance, still some variety had to be introduced. I, purposely, 
instead of suggesting relief from complicated background 
design in the form of incidental merchandise displayers 
introduced in the actual merchandise display itself, intro- 
duced these displayers in the end arches. The introduc- 
tion there is not necessarily bad composition; they can be 
used in such positions, but considering that the background 
is severely balanced, both end treatments, if they are used, 
should have been the same. (The reader will notice that the 
arch on the left suggests a displayer designed with straight 
lines; the arch on the right suggests a displayer designed 
in circular relief. The change of composition in both in- 
stances introduces a different thought. Also, notice that 
the arch on the left suggests but one step or pedestal with 
but half of the arch filled with the displayer; the arch on 
the right suggests two steps or pedestals which entirely fill 
the arch. The heights of arch design also vary—they should 
have been the same.) 


—When designing window backgrounds 

always remember to keep the effects simple. 

Once a design has been sketched, don’t 

ruin it by the introduction of changes, 

unless the changes are in the form of modi- 

fications which result in the improvement 
of the idea— 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL SOUTHERN 
DISPLAY MEN’S CONVENTION 

The officers and members of the Southern Display Men’s 
Association extend a cordial invitation to displaymen in 
the Southern district and America to attend the associa- 
tion’s Third Annual Convention to be held at Louisville, 
Ky., May 8 to 11, inclusive. 





— The Brown 

Hotel where 

the Southern 

Display Men’s 

Third Annual 

Convention will 
be held— 

















C. O. Crites, Louisville, Ky., president of the Southern 
Display Men’s Association, announces that convention com- 
mittees have been appointed and these committees are doing 
everything possible to secure a large attendance and stage 
a convention that will be educational and successful from 
every standpoint. Mr. Crites announces that the following 
Louisville displaymen have accepted the chairmanship of 
the various committees: C. A. Merriel, general chairman of 
convention committee; C. McHarth, manufacturers’ exhibit; 
W. A. Gates, reservations and registrations; E. C. Beason, 
publicity; Melvin Meyers, entertainment; Hubbard Toombs, 
educational exhibits; Ray Duke, demonstrations; A. J. 
Walker, transportation. 

The educational exhibits will supply many new ideas for 
modern displays. There will be practical demonstrations 
and lectures by specialists in display work. Besides the 
cordial reception and many entertainment features, there is 
much of historical interest, in Louisville, for the delegates. 





$5,000 OFFERED FOR FIR PLYWOOD 
DISPLAY AND FIXTURE PLANS 

An announcement made elsewhere in this issue by the 
Douglas Fir Plywood industry holds unusual interest for 


resourceful displaymen. Cash paymerits of $25 each, upon. 


acceptance, will be made by Douglas Fir Plywood Manu- 
facturers for every acceptable “idea-sketch” showing effec- 
tive, practical uses of Douglas Fir Plywood, including de- 
signs for window and store displays and fixtures. A $5,000 
fund has been set aside to purchase suitable ideas for use 
in the industry's cooperative advertising, booklets and 
bulletins. 

By broadcasting the best designs in this way, the spon- 
sors of the cooperative industry program expect to win for 
this material the same acceptance throughout the country 
that it now enjoys among displaymen on the Pacific Coast 
and in the larger eastern cities. Douglas Fir Plywood is 
described as “the most inexpensive of plywoods, light in 
weight, split-proof and remarkably warp-resistant, which 
takes any finish, holds nails and screws almost at the edge, 
and can be cut to any pattern without sacrifice of strength. 
It is said to be strong enough in its lightest standard thick- 
nesses—4” and 3%”—to support dozens of times its own 
weight without damage, and is available in satin-smooth 
panels up to 4x8’. 

Entries should be sent to Douglas Fir Plywood Manu- 
facturers, Skinner Building, Seattle, Wash. Only material 
postmarked before midnight, August 15, will be considered 
in the judging. 

This purchase offer is a part of the national advertising 
campaign being conducted by Douglas Fir Plywood Manu- 
facturers, representing the seventeen mills which produce the 
total United States supply of this material. 
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- SPRING IS HERE 


_ LET TIMBERLAKE FIXTURES 
| HELP YOU SELL 


No. 1023. GARMENT RACK at $7.50 each. 
Height, 514 ft.; length, 6 ft. Statuary Bronze. 
14%” polished steel tubing. 3” Ballbearing rub- 
ber tired casters. Heavy, underslung cast feet. 
Slip joints quickly assembled. WONDERFUL 
VALUE. 


| FOR YOUR MILLINERY AND 
_ JEWELRY DEPARTMENTS 


MODERN TYPE OVAL MIRROR. No. 
1078-2. 10”x18” Bevel Plate Mirror tilting in 
metal yoke, swivels and adjustable from 8”x14”. 
Heavy 8” brass covered polished base. Stat- 
uary Bronze plated. Lowest height over all, 30”. 
Mirror has imitation mahogany back, flush with 
mirror edge. Modern style without metal mold- 
ing. A KNOCK-OUT AT $6.50 each, net. 
Order sample now. 





Catalog No. 37 shows our complete line. Send 
for it now. 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Inc., Mfrs. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Here’s the 
Bakelite C-easel 
for persnickety 

displays 


—_— 









































Made of genuine bakelite— 
won't soil silks, satin, sil- 
ver or anything. Cleverly 
shaped to hold a big serv- 
ice plate safely upright— 
or by reversing it, almost 





flat for lower shelves. 
Holds a purse, a lady’s little pump—a man’s big 
brogues—most everything. 


C-easel is quite the smartest thing you have ever seen 
—and the first really new development 
in the art of displaying merchandise 
in the modern manner. 


Made in brilliant black, also in rich 
mahogany or walnut fin- 
| ish, matches your show 
cases or window. A 
sample will be mailed to you gladly— 
without charge. 
ap 


SCHNEIDER BROTHERS, Inc. 


19 North Sheldon Street * Chicago, Hlinois 
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Design Principles For 


Displaymen 


Dynamic symmetry, understood, is an “open sesame”— 
a short cut to the world of design. It is impersonal as the 
movements of the planets in the universe. It is for all of us 
to use. Its principle is a tool; like a saw, a plane, a pencil, 
a brush. The better we understand the use of it as an 
implement the finer will be our finished design. Authorities 
claim that when we have a knowledge, that is a work knowl- 
edge, of its many uses it will become the most adequate in- 
strument we can have with which to express our sense of 
design. 

It should be borne in mind that though the principle of 
dynamic symmetry is basically simple, its application is as 
variable as humanity itself. This makes the field for the 
application of this principle very great. It can be used to 
advantage in “layouts” and displays in every department 
in your institution. The principle of dynamic symmetry is 
now being used in architecture, interior decorating, adver- 
tising, card writing; poster, portrait, still-life and landscape 
painting; commercial design—automobiles, etc. 

Lines and masses of composition, like words of speech, 
may be entirely overshadowed by too much emphasis. If we 
desire to express an idea with words—we must agree that 
the most forceful as well as the clearest manner of presen- 
tation will be the simplest and most direct. It is possible to 
use such big words that the theme of the idea will be com- 
pletely lost in a maze of mere words. 

Thus it is with display. Too much background, too 
bizarre settings, too much funny story—may completely over- 
shadow the merchandise. The use of the principle of dynamic 
symmetry will simplfy your work and will overcome this 
danger. 

Of course, every display director has his own problems. 
He will find that if he masters the principle of dynamic 
symmetry he can make of this principle an instrument with 
which he can perfect all of his designs and layouts, easily 
and quickly. 

It is not advisable for the beginner to be too zealous in 
the study of dynamic symmetry. As the subject of the prin- 
ciple of rythmic design in nature is entirely new, naturally 
it will seem difficult for one, in spite of the fact that the 
underlying law, like all great things, is very simple. There 
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Compiled by HENRY SHERROD 
1430 N. DEARBORN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


—An example of the 
logarythmic spiral 
curve as it pertains 
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—This “Sherrod” display 
has been fashioned after 
dynamic symmetry princi- 
ples, and proves conclu- 
sively that if the display- 
man will make a serious 
study of the principles gov- 
erning merchandise presen- 
tation, displays as different 
and as well arranged as the 
display on the left will be- 
come not occasional but 
everyday arrangements— 
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—Illustrating the ap- 
plication of the prin- 
ciples used by Ictinos 
in the designing of 
the Doric temple of 
Apolla Epikourios— 
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is, of course, no unbreakable law that can be laid down as 
just how to proceed—as properly managed relativity can 
change any effect. 

If we intend to begin let us first examine the logarythmic 
spiral curve; we have explained this in an earlier article. 
It is the basic principle of the movements of area explained 
in dynamic symmetry. To be usable this should be first 
reduced to a rectangular spiral. Its converging right angles 
wind themselves, without end, around the pole or center of 
interest (Fig. A). 

The manner in which this is done is to draw a diagonal 
to a rectangular shape, in this case a root three oblong, and 
a line from one corner cutting this diagonal at right angles. 

The writer’s suggestion at this point would be to select 
certain areas, then divide them up in as many ways pos- 
sible. Study the results and see if they fit the idea you wish 
to present. 

The simplest of these root area shapes and those most 
closely related to static symmetry are root two and root 
three. In the foregoing article some of the simple appli- 
cation of root two were given. 

The diagonal of root two is the side of root three (Fig- 
ure B). 

Plato regarded this rectangle as the most beautiful of 
shapes. He thought that one-half of this rectangle was the 
ideal shape. The Greek artists do not seem to have agreed 
with him, however, for Mr. Hambidge tells us that we find 
this shape but seldom in their work. 

The relation of the square on the end to a square on the 
side of a root three, is as one to three (Fig. C). While the 
end of the root three rectangle is one-half its diagonal. 
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The house wares window pictured in this article is in a 
root three rectangle. Let us call this shape ABCD. 

We will apply to the center of ABCD shape, EFGH. 
EFGH is the shape of the floor plan of the Doric temple of 
Apolla Epikourios which was designed by Ictinos, the archi- 
tect of the Parthenon. 

To secure this shape he placed two squares, IJKL, side 
by side—then drew cross diagonals. He dropped KJ to H, 
and had KH. He dropped LI to G and had LG—then drew 
lines EG, GH, HF, FE. 

Draw diagonals AB, BC. The diagonal AF and HB give 
us the line of the steps. Apply square EGMN and square 
OFFH to ends of EGHF. Extend lines OP to QR, and 
MN to ST. 


—In this sketch Mr. Sherrod shows how 
dynamic symmetry principles governed the 
design and execution of the gift display 
illustrated on the opposite page. If you 
have made a study of the principles ex- 
plained in Mr. Sherrod’s articles, you will 
not have any trouble following the sketch— 
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“ONE OF THE BOYS,” IN WRITING 
TO HENRY SHERROD, SAYS: 

“Since reading your article in DISPLAY WORLD it 
occurred to me that science has recently learned that to keep 
the nebula in perfect focus, the aperture of the telescope 
must be doubled every 1,500,000,000 years; now, there’s some- 
thing to worry about. This fact should be conveyed to the 
window profession as most important in the trimming of 
five and ten cent store show windows; a knowledge of this 
fact will be most helpful.” 

Fditor’s Note:—Just one of the “Boys.” 





A LITTLE BIT OF 
WISDOM 

Too much decoration without knowledge is the reason 
why most displaymen are still having basement workrooms, 
and are being clipped both in appropriations and salary. Too 
little knowledge of fashion is why the stylists found “him” 
their easy mark. When will displaymen realize that we 
are just a few of several million people, on a small planet. 
this planet revolving around a sun, this sun being a star, 
not even of the first magnitude among countless stars in the 
heavens—or shall we say universe? Each of these stars 
possibly have planets larger than our earth as satillites. 
When displaymen begin to realize the vastness of infinity, 
perhaps when they. get a glimpse of our relation in the 
scheme of things, they will dig in and try to absorb some 
of the helpful knowledge that is to be had for the taking. 





WINDOW SHOPPERS PRESS THE BUTTON 
AND ILLUMINATE THE DISPLAY 

Instead of allowing the windows to be flooded with light 
throughout the evening, Pickens-Preston Co., Denver, Colo., 


decided to let the window shopper provide the illumination 
of his own accord. L. A. Vosmer, Denver electrical con- 
tractor, had been experimenting with just such an idea, when 
executives of the clothing company came laden with a de- 
sire for practical economy and approached him on the sub- 
ject. Vosmer developed a “push-button” window display. 
One small electric bulb, lighted continuously, illuminates a 
small lettered sign under which is a button which, when 
pressed, floods the window with light. Careless window 
shoppers do not go away leaving the lights burning; the 
display remains lighted only as long as the button-pusher 
keeps his finger on the button. The device not only made 
for economical operation; its originality accounted for a 
definite increase of public interest in the windows. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE’S PRESENT 
BICENTENNIAL SHOW 

The George Washington Bicentennial exhibition at Arnold, 
Constable & Co., New York City, was opened March 1. It 
included a replica of the home of Washington in Mount 
Vernon. The rooms of the house are decorated in Colonial 
design, with Colonial wallpaper and antique furniture. The 
display will continue for several months. 





IS MANHATTAN GOING TO HAVE 
A SPRING OPENING? 

An announcement has just been made by Dan O’Clare, 
display director, Lord & Taylor, that with the event of their 
“Spring Opening,” March 7, new backgrounds, mannikins and 
accessories will grace their front. A current innovation in 
the display policy, also made known by. Mr. O’Clare, is to 
change the two small Fifth avenue windows three times 
weekly and to include price cards in the display. 
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THE DISPLAY JOB 


FOR 1932 

Every displayman knows W: L. Stensgaard; knows the 
work he has done for display; knows his untiring pioneering 
for better display work therefore, he speaks with 
authority when reference to display is made. In his recent 
article, “The Display Job for 1932, appearing in the February 
N. R. D. G. A. Bulletin, he asks the following question, 
“What is needed for 1932 displays?” He answers that ques- 
tion in the following manner: 

“First—Proper recognition by the merchant as to the 
value of correct merchandise presentation is needed. He 
must encourage better displays. He must not continually 
subordinate them to every other publicity medium. Many 
merchants of today do not—too many do. 

“Second—He must not consider the display manager a 
‘Houdini, or a sleight-of-hand performer, one who can cre- 
ate beautiful effects from old boxes or junk about the store. 
True, too many displaymen have abused the value of dis- 
plays by making them too ornate, with lack of selling punch. 
This should not, however, be allowed to condemn the me- 
dium. You do not condemn newspapers or certain other 
printed advertising when it does not do the job. You, per- 
haps, get a new advertising manager. Do the same with 
display, if necessary—it will assist in developing the pro- 
fession. It will inspire more study, more practical applica- 
tion, more selling ideas and plans. Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that the medium must be directed by intelligence 
and experience to be successful. 

“Third—Allot the proper sums to the display department, 
so that something worth while can be accomplished. If it 
brings results within a reasonable percentage to sales, in- 
crease the amount—and watch the results. The old idea of a 
display expenditure for merely a spring setting, another for 
fall and a third for Christmas is indeed antiquated. The 
display budget must be created to do something every week— 
every month; in fact, every day. Properties must be planned 
so as to be almost constantly in use. Ideas must prevail in 
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display just as in headlines, illustrations and copy in ads. 
The display must have an idea, a predominating idea to 
create interest in the merchandise and the price. If the dis- 
play does not sell, get rid of it quickly, just as you would a 
poor sales person. Set a quota for each display to meet— 
put the things into a display that will make it attract 
traffic. Don’t be satisfied with any excuses or half-way 
results.” 

Mr. Stensgaard would have us believe that forceful dis- 
plays are just as productive as “printers’ ink.” Every pro- 
gressive retail establishment controls its advertising with a 
definite program; but can we say as much for display? Cer- 
tain stores have learned the value of displays and these 
stores have display executives that can prove why certain 
display methods are better or more productive than others; 
display executives that work on a definite schedule—a sched- 
ule just as concrete as the advertising schedule. Such ac- 
tivities bespeak of progressive retail organizations—how 
many are there in your town? 





THERE WILL BE BUT 
ONE CONVENTION 

The February issue of DISPLAY WORLD did not 
carry stories on the forthcoming I. A. D. M.-N. R. D. G. A. 
and N. D. E. A. Chicago conventions; not because we felt 
there would be but one convention, but because certain 
material was not received until after our last form had 
gone to press. Now, in March, we have received definite 
information ftom Mr. Folley’s office to the effect that there 
will be but one convention. 

That is as it should be. DISPLAY WORLD could see 
no fit reason for the N. D. E. A. and the I. A. D. M. to con- 
duct separate conventions—particularly one: week apart. We 
asked ourselves this question: “As a displayman, what con- 
vention would I attend, the I. A. D. M., my organization, or 
the N. D. E. A.?” The answer was obvious. We then 
thought: “But, as a displayman, I would like to see the 
manufacturers’ exhibits; would like to hear the various dis- 
cussions on equipment, but my store cannot afford to send 
me to Chicago for three weeks; or it would be foolish for 
me to attend the first convention, return to my store for a 
few days and then make another trip to Chicago for the 
second convention.” 

Naturally, the announcement of but one convention or 
a collective, cooperative convention of I. A. D. M.-N. R. D. 
G. A. and N. E. D. A. will be well worth every displayman’s 
and executive’s time. Now it is up to the profession to 
accomplish the actual affiliation of I. A. D. M. and N. R. D. 
G. A. Your support of the convention and I. A. D. M. ac- 
tivities will assure this affiliation. We believe every dis- 
playman realizes just what the affiliation can mean to the 
profession. It means a real future for display—are you going 
to work for that affiliation, or are you going to stand by 
and let the other fellow do your work? 





BEAUTY 

We ascribe beauty to that which is simple; which has no 
superfluous parts; which exactly answers its end; which is 
related to all things; which is the mean of many extremes. 
Things may be pretty, rich, graceful, handsome, and still 
lack beauty. 

Too long have we allowed our prejudices and the tradi- 
tion of our early environment to warp our judgment and 
analysis of the beautiful. “We look at a painting; the subject 
matter appeals to us; we are fond of mountains, the sea, 
boats or whatever it happens to be. We like the picture; 
we accept it; we acclaim it beautiful. The picture strikes 
a responsive chord in us, strikes a tender spot. Perhaps the 
picture does just the reverse; it contains horses, and our 
experience with horses has been unpleasant; we turn away 
from the picture; we look for no art qualities; we imme- 
diately condemn it in no unqualified manner. All of this 
is not aesthetic appreciation; it is memory appreciation. The 
picture merely calls to mind pleasant or unpleasant associa- 
tions or experiences. ape: 

What we should have learned from the picture is how it 
was organized, how it functioned, how all parts were related 
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and balanced. Then, and only then, we might carry away 
some experience, some judgment that would help us when 
we stand in the presence of some totally unrelated object, 
such as a house, a locomotive, a motor car, a piece of fur- 
niture, a book, an advertisement, and so on. For art is art, 
and beauty is beauty, whether in a painting, a poem, a rug, 
a generator, or a window display. 





NOT GOOD-LOOKING 
AND BIG 

It is easy to display good-looking merchandise. It is 
often hard to display large merchandise. But when the 
article is both large and not good-looking, the problem can 
be most difficult. It is at this time that the decorator can 
show of what stuff he is made. 





E. G. del RIO, D. M. RAINBOW APPAREL 
SHOP, HOUSTON, TEXAS, ANALYZES A 
DISPLAY WORLD EDITORIAL 


Although you have hurt my feelings as displayman, 
I must admit that you are entirely right, when you state 
in your editorial in the December issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD that, “Cooperation among displaymen cannot be 
secured until displaymen awake to the realization of a local 
club.” 

It is sad to say that a town like this, boasting of being 
progressive, does not have good displays, even if they have 
the best of windows. I think that a good display in a small 
window is more effective than a bad display in a large and 
beautiful window. 

The way things are down here it is almost impossible 
for any one to make any progress for the reason that it takes 
good ideas to insure it, and where there is no cooperation, 
like in this instance, one has to limit his development to his 
own original ideas. Such would not be the case if we had 
a local club. I feel satisfied that we could better ourselves 
100 per cent. I have been taking this matter up with some 
of the displaymen, but they don’t seem to give it much 
thought. 

I believe that they are under the impression that they 
know enough about display, and that their assistants’ ideas 
will not help them any. Should such be the case, why, then, 
not give their assistants the benefit of some of their knowl- 
edge? I wouldn’t want to think that their attitude is to pro- 
tect their positions. 

I am ambitious to the point where I like to learn some- 
thing new every day. I have the Window Display Manual 
and a subscription to DISPLAY WORLD. These publica- 
tions are helping me a great deal. However, I am sure 
that if the displaymen of this city would organize a club 
we could do better yet. 

My congratulations for your editorial in the December 
issue, and for my part you will readily see my interest. 





M. H. LUBER, THE KILLIAM CO., CEDAR 
RAPIDS, IOWA, SPEAKS OF 
1932 DISPLAYS 

Every displayman probably asked himself at the be- 
ginning of the New Year 1932, “Where can I find the newest, 
and how can I solve the problems of tomorrow?” Tomorrow 
walks right into everybody’s store without knocking. He is 
the most regular customer in the world; not a day passes 
but he is right back again. Yesterday he brought new mer- 
chandise; today he brings better merchandise at lower prices. 

Times change fast, so does display work, and I think 
to keep abreast of tomorrow, to make our job successful and 
profitable to the store, we must look ahead, far, far ahead 
of tomorrow. The year 1931 is past and conditions did not 
change. We have never worked so hard before in our lives, 
with less favorable results. But the will of every good dis- 
playman is indomitable; and as in the past we will find a 
way to make displays better, better and better. 

Have faith in your community, your store, your employer, 
yourself, and many hard problems will become successes. 
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put all your draw- 
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go up in smoke. They make every drawing 
operation simple and effective. 





They line with vigor and speed. The lines 
are clear-cut, smooth and even. The letterin 
is vivid and bold, or delicate and fine—accord- 
ing to your purpose. The bordering and 
outlining has simplicity and character. 


Drawlet Pens are as satisfactory in operation 
as they are dependable in result. Every 
mechanical feature is sturdy and simple. 


1. They clean easily and quickly. 

2. They carry large, readily filled 
reservoirs. 

3. The reservoir can be raised orlowered 
time and time again to regulate the 
flow of thick or thin color. 


Drawlet Pens also offer infinite variety with 
their nineteen nibs — five round, five square, 
nine shaded. Try Drawlets the first time with 
our compliments. Send for your FREE 
introductory assortment of Drawlet Pens. 
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80 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 
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Special 
Close Out! 


300 Copies of 


The Art of Draping 


by Jerome A. Koerber 











A Comprehensive and Practical 
Treatise on Principles and Practice of 
Correct Draping for Mercantile 


Purposes 


THE ART OF DRAPING, by Jerome A. Koerber, 
was the first authentic text-book to be presented in the 
interest of draping for mercantile display. An illus- 
trated treatise on the most essential phase of modern 
display, comprehensively and exhaustively presented 
by a real authority. The author introduces, illustrates 
and graphically covers the evolution of every known 
drape since 2000 years before Christ. No topic allied 
with the general subject is omitted in this brilliant 
text presentation. 


The Contents Proves Its 


Usefulness 


PART I. 
The Fundamentals of Draping... 
Fixtures: What They Are—Their Importance... 16 
How Records Are Kept in Display Department. . 23 


Efficiency in Decorator’s Room.................. 27 
General Knowledge of Merchandising............ 29 
PART II. 

Zhe Gicucture of Deapery........................ 33 
Examples of Historic Costume................... 39 
Ornamentation of Drapery....................... 46 
PART III. 

Importance of Color and Color Harmony......... 51 
A Chart of Colors and Combinations........... 54 
Combining Colors by Use of Color Chart......... 57 


Some Pertinent Advice—Errors to Be Avoided... 58 
Draping Examples Illustrated and Described.... 61 
PART IV. 

Selected Draping Examples 


NOW $1.00—While They Last 


Thousands of copies have been sold at the publication price 
of $3.00 per copy. We are now offering the balance of the 
original edition at the special low close-out price of $1.00 per 
copy postpaid. This is less than manufacturing cost and is 
a real opportunity for those who do not own a copy of this 
valuable display book. Some copies are slightly soiled. 


Order Your Copy NOW! 


ORDER BLANK 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find money order for $1.00 for a copy of 
THE ART OF DRAPING, by Jerome A. Koerber. 
Ship postpaid to the following address: 


MT lg A ie OCR tr eek * 2 Ce aE eR ie 
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When sakiiont | is ihe be’ check 10c must be added 
for exchange. 
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April’s Astrological 
Antics 


By ANITA ARMSTRONG 
ASTROLOGER 


NEW YORK CITY 


ARIES—March 21 to April 20 


IxpEPENDENT, inclined to lack patience and lose inter- 
est if held back; good leaders, poor followers. 1932 brings 
unusual experiences to the Ariens due to the conjunction 
of the transiting Uranus to their Natal Sun. Scorpio rising 
sextile Neptune shows a great determination to force issues 
by sea, but Neptune in the house of foreign affairs trines 
Sun, Moon and Mercury, will do its best to overcome all 
attempts to bring the Army and Navy up to standard con- 
dition. Mars in the fifth will help the Aviation Corp, al- 
though it has a good aspect to Saturn and it will be held 
up by too much writing. 


COLORS 

Red will be omnipresent this spring. Scorpio rising, Nep- 
tune in the tenth also turns the interest to white of a trans- 
parent nature and Jupiter brings blue to the fore. Orange 
and blue combinations, as well as brown and white, will be 
very popular. Violet for late afternoon and dinner; dresses 
of rainbow shades will make restaurants places of joy for 
those who love color. Evening wear still shows the irrides- 
cent, although black seems to call the ultra taste as Saturn 
on the Nadir holds up any tendency to show. 


SHOES, HANDS, AND ARMS 

Shoes are taking a back seat. Neptune, opposed to Pisces, 
may bring some trouble in the shoe market, over-production 
methinks. Hands and arms will become important and 
beautifying of them brought forward. Mars trine Venus 
causing short sleeves or none, trine Saturn going to the 
other extreme, making the sleeves long. Gloves, even mitts, 
may be introduced, particularly in colors. Hats of military 
line and very colorful, either with metal trimming or of 
flowers. They should be more expensive than have been in 
the last two months. 
BUSINESS 

Business conditions are improving, although they are 
disrupting. Men and women will find plenty to do during 
April, but positions are not stable. Mars in the fifth show 
speculation will be active, particularly among necessities. 
There will be marriages among the well known of the stage, 
society and screen, but the public will be left in the dark 
about conditions surrounding them. Neptune square Venus, 
most of them will be second attempts, as Venus is in 
Gemini. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 

There is an indication of foreign travel, I hope not of 
the military nature, but Jupiter in the house of long jour- 
neys makes for much travel. It is well aspected and those 
who wish or have to go will be well taken care of. 
PAJAMAS 

Pajamas are having a rest, although I doubt they will 
ever be dropped entirely (let the fashion experts say what 
they will). There should be a new type of bificated cos- 
tumes as Saturn in an air sign trine Mars in the mental fire 
sign will produce a new costume, reasonable and of great 
artistic value. Neptune is the highest elevated planet and 
makes us all wonder where we are going and why. 





I. E. OGG HEADS DISPLAY 
GROUP 

At the last meeting of the Sharon, Pennsylvania, Window 
Display Men’s Club, I. E. Ogg, display manager, Moore’s 
Department Store was elected president. 
plans active display meetings. 


The Sharon Club 
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12 5 for every “idea sketch” we can used 


(AND WE WANT TO BUY UP TO $5,000.00 WORTH) 


How Douglas Fir 
Plywood is made 





Selected Douglas Fir logs 
4 are cut to length and barked. 





and peeled off into endless 


2 Then turned on a giant lathe 
lengths of thin wood sheets. 





aE _ 
iy 
These sheets of wood are 
3 cut to size, laid cross-grain, 
and glued together flat with 
water - resistant glue under 
hydraulic pressure. (Arrows 

show direction of grain). 





The result is Douglas Fir 

pit Plywood — the strongest and 
lightest window-display util- 
ity boards made. Sizes up 
to 4 feet wide and 8 feet 
long. Standard thicknesses, 
3/16”, 1/4”, 3/8”, 1/2”, 
3/4”, ete. Is absolutely rigid 
—won’t buckle, split, shrink, 
crack, or swell. Holds nails 
and screws firmly. Requires 
no bracing. Can be cut to 
any size, shape or pattern. 
Comes with satin - smooth 
surfaces and takes any fin- 
ish, DOUGLAS FIR PLY- 
WOOD COSTS LESS PER 
SURFACE FOOT THAN 
ORDINARY BOARDS — 
ASK YOUR LOCAL LUM- 
BER DEALER. 








an outright purchase offer 


Not a contest, but 


for designs of window displays and 


ee. now and August 15 we 
want to buy up to $5,000.00 worth 
of “idea sketches” showing practical 
uses of Douglas Fir Plywood. Window 
and store fixture ideas of every kind 
are eligible, along with those for all 
sorts of uses in new construction and 


modernization. 


From display men we 
want especially “idea 
sketches” of racks, ped- 
estals, backgrounds, 
easels, partitions, 
screens — in fact, of any 
of the scores of display 
accessories for which 
you have found Douglas 
Fir Plywood particu- 
larly suited. 


For example, you may 
have discovered that 
1/4” Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood is ideal for back- 
grounds of large, un- 
broken surface —or 
handy and durable for 
constructing light-weight 
pedestals. Or perhaps 
you have used some of 


las Fir Plywood 








What We Want: 


A sketch, or plan, with approx- 

imate dimensions, for just as 
many Douglas Fir Plywood window 
and store fixtures, or other uses, as 
you care to submit. We will buy as 
many as we can use. 


You need not make a finished 

drawing unless you wish. Clear 
“tidea sketches’’ are enough, just so 
they indicate dimensions and show 
how your design is to be cen- 
structed. 


You are not limited in the va- 

riety of uses you may suggest. 
Any display accessory in which 
Douglas Fir Plywood plays an im- 
portant part may be submitted. 


4 For every usable sketch employ- 

ing Douglas Fir Plywood we will 
pay $25.00 cash, otherwise returning 
your sketches if return-postage ac- 
companies them. If, im addition to 
your sketch, you care to send us a 
photograph of your design as built, 
we will pay you $5.00 extra — or a 
total of $30.00 for each accepted 
“idea sketch.’”” Each sketch pur- 
chased becomes the property of 
Douglas Fir Plywood Manufacturers 
with the right to use it for adver- 
tising, publicity, or in any other 
way. 








store fixtures using Doug- 


the thicker sizes — 3/8”, 1/2”, and 
3/4” — for holders, tables, or racks to 
support great weight. Whatever your 
experience or ideas may be, we will 
pay you twenty-five dollars for every 
design we can use. 


Many of. the country’s finest window- 


display artists consider 
Douglas Fir Plywood in- 
dispensable — because 
it is not only neat-look- 
ing, strong, warp-resist- 
ant, split-proof and eas- 
ily fabricated, but also 
because it is downright 
economical. 


To acquaint yourself 
with the qualities of 
Douglas Fir Plywood — 
its sizes, thicknesses, fin- 
ishing properties, ete.— 
mail the coupon below 
for free sample, descrip- 
tive literature, and an 
assortment of practical 
display designs already 
in use. These may sug- 
gest new ideas to you. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD 


Ce eR a a nany 


Mit 


oo . 
4 ngineered for greater 
size and strength 


* LUMBER 





DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS, Dept. 332-M, 
Sixth Floor, Skinner Bldg., Seattle, Washington. 


Gentlemen: Please send me sample of Douglas Fir Plywood, and 
your special Construction Bulletin featuring window and store fix- 


Name. 


Addr 





City. 





State. 
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Hm-m-m, Would You Like 
To See Some Cards? 


—— isn’t the home of just “long horns” and 
“rangers’—Texas is modern, Texas is America, and 
while “those that carried the star” once rode the range 
to maintain law and order, all that has changed. Texas, 
to be sure, still has “long horns ;” Texas still has rang- 
ers,” but the monopoly of the long-horned business of 
the nineties has changed to embrace the more profitable 
and surer business of “black gold.” 

The “Lone Star state’ has had many songs of 
praise sung to its far-flung borders. Texas is proud 
of Texas; of her towns and cities; of her industries; 
but the latest song to be adapted to Texas is sung, not 
to her resources, not to her industries, but to her ex- 
cellence and leadership in one important phase of dis- 
play merchandising—window cards. 

The inspiration for this song came from the card 
reproduced on this page. Its original message has been 
adopted adroitly to the idea it so cleverly conveys. If 
ever a “Texas ranger” needed to pin a star on anyone 
for excellence in execution of a good idea, here is the 
opportunity. The show card world can well afford to 
look to Texas for inspirations. These cards surely 
vindicate the “lone star’ tradition; where, north of 
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By WILLIAM D. BOGGESS 
DISPLAY DIRECTOR 

LA MODE 

DALLAS, TEXAS 


Texas, can one find similar productions that can com- 
pare? Let’s let the song speak for itself ; here’s what 
the creator has to say about them: 

Hm-m-m, would you like to see some cards? 

Hm-m-m, the technique is rather new. 

Hm-m-m, practice, 1 have found, makes skillful ; 

If the writer’s willful ; 

Card productions will come through. 

Hm-m-m, here is just the way they’re made. 

Hm-m-m, it’s a simple little trick. 

Hm-m-m, pen or pencil, water color, 

Tones, some bright, some duller, 

But to make the idea click, 

The message must be very charmful ; 

It will be harmful 

If words are flat; 

Take, just for example, 

Of copy ample, “Spring Hat.” 

Hm-m-m, “Very young, saucy and chic.” 

Hm-m-m, that is copy with a core; 

Hm-m-m, every madam, girl and Mrs., 

Shopping, will say, “This is 

Just the hat I’m looking for.” 
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—This excep- 
tional group of 
cards repre- 
sents the char- 
acter of the 
display work 
being done by 
Mr. Boggess 
for the La 
Mode The 











f AND: 


cards certainly 
set a high 
standard of ex- 
cellence in this 
most important 
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phase of twen- 
tieth century 
window display 
mercha n- 
dising— 
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Hm-m-m, number one speaks of “Picot,” 
Hm-m-n, it’s in yellow, red and green; 
Hm-m-m, width is fourteen, length is twenty, 
That size I find plenty 

Large enough to do the trick. 
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HATS: 











Hm-m-m, “Very young, saucy and chic.” 
Hm-m-m, that is copy with a core; 
Hm-m-m, every madam, girl and Mrs., 
Shopping, will say, “This is 
Just the hat I’m looking for.” 
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Hm-m-m, number two is rather plain; 
Hm-m-m, and a simple card to make. 

Hm-m-m, “Tweeds are smart,” the buyer told me, 
That’s, I guess what sold me 

On the concentrated “chic.” 


Now number three’s for graduation; 
Sophistication, one can’t conceal. 
Figures, tall and handsome, 

Who wouldn’t dance some? 

Appeal? 


‘GRADUATION: 
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Beware Of .... 
What? 


By SOL FISHER 
FISHER DISPLAY SERVICE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

and 


N. W. REYNOLDS 
THE WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Tue writer has before him an article that appeared recentiy 
in DISPLAY WORLD under the pen of Sol Fisher, Chicago. 
While the writer takes exception to this article and wishes 
it strictly understood that his remarks are not an attack upon 
Mr. Fisher, whom the writer knows personally and admires 
greatly, and who has done more for the display installation 
business than any man within its ranks. Mr. Fisher is sin- 
cere in what he writes; the trouble being that the require- 
ments for Chicago are vastly different than those of other 
localities. And what is written about Chicago is not true in 
Boston, Los Angeles, or Salt Lake City. 

Under the heading of “Beware of Sales Puffing” this ar- 
ticle reads, “It is surprising that window display service men 
still avail themselves of the practice of ‘sales puffing’ and 
promising most anything to the advertiser to secure an order 
for window installation. Whether or not these promises or 
‘sales puffing’ are reasonable or can be carried out is of no 
concern to the service man. His sole thought is to get the 
business and worry later.” This thought makes every serv- 
ice that offers a new idea, promotional work, or something 
different appear to be an untruthful, contemptible cheat. 
This may be true about young, inexperienced service com- 
panies, but certainly it is not true of those that have been 
in the business for any length of time. 

The writer believes that as the South knows best how 
to handle the negroes, so does every reputable service com- 
pany know how to handle the dealers in his territory. And 
as to the promises made to get the business—any service 
who expects to get the “repeat” business will not make rash 
promises for double policies cannot endure. 

We do agree with Mr. Fisher that some window designs 
are too elaborate for the commodity or some localities where 
the displays are to be installed. In fact, there are some lath- 
frame settings that spell labor all over them and destroy 
the feeling tone of familiarity and the consciousness of friend- 
lincss—thus as he has written, “they are very impracticable.” 
And again we agree when he said that service companies 
have no proof that an elaborate display has more pulling 
power or sales value than a more modest installaton. How- 
ever, we do not believe that services try to belittle the judg- 
ment and knowledge of advertising men and advertising 
manufacturers when they install an elaborate display. How- 
ever, every service company does receive weak standard 
set-ups and they do their best to make a sales producer out 
of this class of display without having the crepe embellish- 
ment the primary feature. 

We know that the advertiser is a shrewd buyer; we know 
that he has given lots of time in the preparation of his dis- 
plays, and how cheaply he can get displays installed. We 
also know that all service companies do not misrepresent 
as this mentioned article of Mr. Fisher’s would have one 
believe. , ; 

Mr. Fisher has often remarked about the “extras” offered 
by different services (especially the making of sales) saying 
that it can’t be done, but the writer actually knows of a 
California service that sold merchandise, delivered it, and 
installed the window. He saw it done. Personally our serv- 
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ice does not attempt to make sales. Yet, we do it very 
frequently. We could do it with our small outlet, but not 
with Chicago’s 2,000 drug dealers. We do attempt to check 
the stock of the item to be displayed, and notify the jobber 
of low stock. We also suggest to the dealer that addi- 
tional stock be purchased, and in many cases the dealer 
puts it down in his want book right then; and in some cases 
he asks us to order it at once for him as the jobber’s sales- 
man will not be along for a couple of days or so. 

To quote again, “The better stores do not give up their 
front windows to manufacturers’ displays under any cir- 
cumstances.” This may be true of Chicago but not true in 
Salt Lake City, for there is not an independent drug store 
in this territory that we do not frequently have the use of 
their front windows; and, in fact, in some stores we get all 
of their windows at the same time. We have been servicing 
the local drug dealers for eleven years. They have learned 
to depend upon us until in most cases we are not even asked 
what we are going to install. And we place the counter 
displays as part of the window until now the druggist ex- 
pects it. 

Now to summarize Mr. Fisher’s article, one would believe 
that the window installation business is made up of liars and 
cheats; and that it has not raised its standards since its be- 
ginning; that manufacturers are always to be reminded of 
the past of undesirable services; and that windows are not 
doing the job. 

This is all untrue, especially of those services that are 
honest, and are firmly established, and trying to give the 
advertiser a consistent honest job. The advertiser is really 
receiving more intrinsic value from windows than from any 
other medium of advertising. It is true that there are some 
dishonest services; they are mostly the services that have 
sold price instead of service, or the new ones who are trying 
to get established. When will the manufacturer learn to 
buy something other than price! 

Mr. Fisher must have many such services in competi- 
tion to him. We have one, who, when he could not dent the 
business that took us eleven years to build, began telling 
the dealers that national advertising displays were of little 
or no value, and that displays of the druggist’s own mer- 
chandise should be installed, while all the time he is writing 
for national business. 

As was foresaid, every locality is different. In Chicago 
there are 2,000 drug stores; Salt Lake City has less than 
100. We are in touch with every druggist; know his likes 
and dislikes, and can handle him accordingly. Two thou- 
sand would be too many—especially with so much compe- 
tition. 

I will confess that the display service business is not 
what it should be or what it is going to be. Frankly our 
service is using window displays as a means toward an 
end. It is driving for sales. That is what the newspapers, 
magazines, radios, and billboards are driving for. And 
when service companies can get the vision of getting the 
dealers to back the items advertised in their windows, and 
push them, they will begin to do a better job. Our service 
is striving to be more than a mere window installation 
agency. We are striving to be the service man of the manu- 
facturer at his outlets—and for his outlet; the sales pro- 
ducer. 

Prior to publication Mr. Fisher was given a copy of the 
above discussion to which he made the following rejoinder: 

“Your letter of November 10th and a copy of the article. 
sent to DISPLAY WORLD are at hand. The language used 
in your article and the language in the article being dis- 
cussed, ‘Beware of Sales Puffing’ are practically ihe same. 
However, I do not believe you can honestly judge the 
situation in Salt Lake City where you do not have the com- 
petition or are not up against the situations found in the 
larger cities of these United States. 

“In the large cities in the east, the middle west and the 
far west, installation concerns will perhaps feel differently 
towards what I say in ‘Beware of Sales Puffing.’ There 
are services that are doing a very good job, but to over- 
come competition are offering advertisers window displays 
in which they use material other than crepe paper at the 
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price of ordinary crepe paper displays, just to induce them 
to use their service. 

“Some display services are offering to make models of 
displays, set-up windows, photograph displays and color 
the photograph; using all kinds of fancy ideas just to 
show the manufacturer what they can do for him. Of course, 
they design these displays elaborately with the thought 


in mind that perhaps they can secure the order, and when ~ 


the order is given, they cannot, under any circumstances, 
duplicate the display in the dealer’s window without losing 
money. This happens in practcally every large city. I 
have evidence of just such conditions in my files. Besides 
that, there are services who are promising to install the 
national advertiser’s dummy cartons in the dealer’s windows 
free of charge and make up a hand made card to go with 
the trim if the display installation is given to them. Many 
similar offers, of which I have evidence on hand, are being 
given to national advertisers. There are services who are 
offering to install only front windows for national adver- 
tisers, and you know, although you have only 100 stores, 
that each and every advertiser cannot secure the front win- 
dow; someone must take side window space. All these 
various offers are only for the purpose of trying to get the 
business away from established services. Usually these 
offers are not made by established, reliable concerns. This 
condition comes mostly from newly organized services who 
are trying to creep into the installation field, but what a 
woeful beginning. 

“I agree that the situation in Chicago is perhaps very 
different from the situation in Salt Lake City, but a survey 
in the large cities of the country will disclose that my ar- 
ticle is correst.” 

Editor’s note: Mr. Reynolds is to be congratulated for 
the success he has achieved in his city, and for the excel- 
lent cooperation he has been able to give manufacturers using 
display installations. Mr. Fisher’s article, “Beware. of Sales 
Puffing” merely tried to expose unethical methods being 
used in many cities where unscrupulous competing display 
services stop at nothing to secure an installation contract. 





WHAT ARE YOUR WINDOW 
DISPLAY PROBLEMS? 


Many window display problems will cease to be prob- 
lems when Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., lithographers, Starr 
and Borden Avenues, Long Island City, New York, release 
their “hand-book” of window displays now in production. 
To secure material this progressive organization has dis- 
tributed a “questionnaire” to national advertisers and the 
field regarding window display problems. The form con- 
tains suggested questions, but contains blank spaces which 
are to be filled out with questions the advertiser, manufac- 
turer, etc., would like to have answered. This material will 
be included in the “hand-book.” Copies of the form may be 
secured by addressing N. J. Leigh, Einson-Freeman Co., inc. 





BURMAN AND MORGAN 
WITH W. P. YORK 

W. P. York, Inc., producers of advertising displays, have 
appointed Carl M. Burman manager of their recently opened 
New York City office, 10 East Forty-third Street. Herbert 
E. Morgan, formerly national display director, Atwater Kent, 
is associated with the “York” organization as manager of 
their Philadelphia office, 5921 Kemble Avenue. 





DONALD E. SPRINGER, PORTER CLOTHING 
CO., JACKSONVILLE, FLA., SAYS: 


“T have read the three articles from the leaders in the 
utility display crafts with an unusual amount of interest, and 
it is my candid opinion that the ideas set forth in all the 
articles are most sound and practical; and if applied to the 
modern store will undoubtedly startle the display industry. 
I want to thank you, as a reader of DISPLAY WORLD, for 
securing such splendid articles. They tend to increase one’s 
enthusiasm, and to lonk forward to the next issue of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD with much anxiety.” 
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CHOICE 
LOCATIONS 


Circulation gives your window displays 
You wouldn’t want your dis- 





value. 
plays on the Sahara Desert even at one 


cent per window. 


Years of display service to dealeis in the 
Chicago territory have acquired for our 
organization the respect and goodwill of 
dealers throughout the entire Chicago 


market area. 


When your display installation cam- 
paign is handled by Fisher you get real 
coverage. The choicest windows in the 
business sections of the various outlying 


districts are secured for you. 


We do not guarantee exclusive owner- 
ship of the merchant’s choicest window, 
but we do get your displays into that 
very type of window. 


Dependable service to the dealers has 
given us better results than high-pres- 


sure methods. 


We use “Photographic Check-up” 100 
per cent to prove to you that displays 
are installed the way you want them ac- 


cording to specification. 


Fisher Display Service, Inc. 


OWNER OPERATED 


553 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with Window Advertising, Inc. 
A National Organization. 
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More Arresting 
Crepe Paper 


Windows 


By ALDEN CUMMINGS 
DENNISON MFG. CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





In GIVING crepe paper window layout serious thought 
from a modern and effective point of view, one of the most 
continually appearing faults is that the windows are planned 
and installed with very little sense of scale. The back- 
grounds are generally achieved by combinations of many 
small details and the average approach to the problem seems 
to be from the angle of how skillful and finished a decorator 
can be. 

Considering that crepe paper window decorating is so 
marked a masculine line of endeavor it is really surprising 
that this more vigorous technique has not been more widely 
developed. When effects, such as we have in mind, are seen 
and studied this fact becomes most apparent and beside 
them the more conventional type work takes on the appear- 
ance of having utterly no life, pep, or vitality of any kind. 

The point of scale or size that the decorator must so care- 
fully take into consideration, and we might almost say that 
it is a point that has been overlooked to a degree, is one 
that besides making a better job also goes toward making 
a quicker one! There is little doubt that much more time 
is spent over crepe installations than ever need be the case. 
This is not the fault of the crepe but more the fact that 
decorators tend to “fuss” over their effects and spend too 
much time on needless small details. 

This fact is most true of the smaller and more continu- 
ally changed windows. In the larger windows it is possible 
to use fine masses and line in a rather neutral manner and 
to realize an effect of smartness in the process. In many of 
the smaller windows, say, in drug stores and smaller spe- 
cialty and department stores, it is a broad vigorous handling 
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of the detail that will most surely.and completely make the 
window. Crepe paper, strangely enough, easily stands this 
kind of treatment. Its very characteristics prove the point. 
The ability it has.to stretch, to drape, and to be pulled at 
most any angle makes it most possible to draw it between 
any two points to which it may be tacked and moreover 
to handle it in many ways in the process. 

Window No. 1 is a good example of the broad treatment 
that we have under consideration. This window—it is 
actually quite incomplete as far as the merchandise arrange- 
ment is concerned—is not particularly large but you will note 
that the crepe is handled in a particularly free and brilliant 
manner. The size of detail and the scale in which it is 
handled is distinctly in scale with the window itself. 

A plain flat. background was tacked up and against this 
the decorator used an extremely informal arrangement of 
broad drapes and tubes. It can easily be seen that the center 
drape is as informal as the whole window and that there 
is nothing over-finished or fussy about it. It is merely pleat- 
ed in a broad, free way with little concern about the relative 
size of the pleats themselves or that they all be of the same 
size, evenness, and fullness. 

To the left and right of the center drape there is an 
arrangement of tubes that is no less pleasing. Note that 
the tubes are large and full and that there are really few 
of them. Note also that they contrast in size and take the 
background so into consideration, between them, that it 
actually seems a part of this detail. 

The angular drapes at the sides are no less in keeping 
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with the general idea. These drapes are actually com- 
posed of three colors of crepe but the colors flow into one 
another in such an amazingly fluid manner that to all in- 
tents and purposes they are one piece of material. It is 
noteworthy that this entire arrangement is remarkable for 
its extreme ease, brilliancy, and informal charm. It never 
gives the appearance of having been struggled over or are 
we conscious of the detail involved in installation. There 
is a certain freedom in the use of the crepe that is actually 
studied and if anyone thinks this is really too easy an effect 
to get they should try and copy it. This is the studied ease 
that comes from knowing the material very well and then 
making it do your job for you. 

Window No. 2, for purposes of contrast, is the exact op- 
posite of that with which we have been concerned. This 
arrangement shows an extremely finished use of the crepe 
paper. In fact, it has all of the super finish that a good 
decorator can lavish on the material. No one can actually 
object to this handling and there is certainly no object in 
holding it up to ridicule but I think it is easily seen that a 
great deal of the effectiveness is lost through too fine a 
treatment and too studied an arrangement. The scale is 
uninteresting in itself and there is actually very little tie up 
in size or form with the cards that are employed. 

A little more breadth of detail and less care with too fine 
an effect would have saved it from being so highly finished 
that there is nothing left but an impression of too complete 
a mastery of the crepe handling. It is from this point that 
we must go on rather than stop! 
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Window No. 3 is another example of a broad and free 
handling. This example is very much more complicated 
than No. 1 and it uses wall board forms as well as the 
draped crepe. However, this only goes to show how adapt- 
able a sense of scale may be no matter how complicated or 
simple the design. 

This layout is noteworthy for the tie-up in size between 
the auto tire and the background. It goes without saying 
that the sign is admirable. It is also perfectly evident that 
the tire is the better for the background used, as it actually 
looks larger and is infinitely more interesting an object. 
There is also a vague suggestion of the tropics—where the 
rubber came from—in the design that does its job and does 
it very well. 

It can be plainly seen that the large leaves, behind the 
tire, are not entirely plain. In fact, they are quite in detail. 
This is as it should be, but notice that the detail is sub- 
ordinated to the whole and that it never catches the atten- 
tion to the exclusion of the main display. 

This window is also an excellent example of one that is 
worked up around an article that is not only difficult to dis- 
play, in itself, but also has little to make it interesting dis- 
play material. It is easy to display good-looking merchan- 
dise. It is often hard to display large merchandise. But 
when the article is both large and not good looking, the 
problem can be most difficult. It is at this time that the 
decorator can show of what stuff he is made. 

The handling of the auto tire, in this window, is admir- 
able. The background, which practically silhouettes it, really 
does all of the work. But in doing the work it throws the 
tire into such extraordinary relief that it actually becomes 
the prominent detail in the window. 

There is a certain trick in handling this kind of a dis- 
play. You will easily see that of the two, the background 
and the tire, the background is the more interesting. As 
such it should get the emphasis. However, the background 
has no detail that stamps it as other than a rather highly 
conventionalized type of growth. As such it means little, 
other than it is decorative. On the other hand, the tire is a 
very well-known object and the bizarre background so 
throws it into view that of the two it absorbs the attention 
because everyone knows what it is. 

Now, had the background been of a type flower or leaf 
that was known, or had it contained animal or bird forms 
that were easily recognizable, then it is certain that the 
background and not the tire would have had the promi- 
nence. Such is an example of the decorator using design, 
and design only, to meet his ends. In this case it was the 
auto tire that was all important, but it needed the back- 
ground to make it appear so. 

NO. 3 
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—Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., have again produced a dis- 
play that is modern in every sense of the 
word. It is the new “Arista Modern Eye- 
wear” display and consists of four die-cut 
units. On the two larger units the heads 
are cut out and stand away from the back- 
ground. The heads are photographic re- 
productions, are in color and are very real- 
istically reproduced— 
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Philadelphia. 


Pont” display. This new trim is tremendously 

effective. It consists of two men carrying a 

ladder, a sign in the center of which informs 

the observer of “First steps towards a good job— 

Du Pont paints and varnishes—‘pre-tested’ for 
endurance”— 
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PAINTS and VARNISHES 






—Something different, something very distinctive, 
something very forceful has just ‘been produced 
by Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufacturing Co., 
This something is the new “Du 


—This most interesting “Whitney Car- 
riage” display is the third “life size” dis- 
play to be produced for the “Whitney” 
organization. They have found through 
experience that the dealer is glad to set up 
life-sized” figures together with the car- 
riages from his stock. The arms of the 
figures are hinged so that they are move- 
able and can be arranged to fit any size 
vehicle. Display produced by Einson- 
Freeman Co., Inc.— 


—If you’re cold, this new “Beacon Blanket” 
display will make you feel warm. It is in 
two planes and while the forward plane is 
a lithographic reproduction of a blanket, it 
is die-cut in such a way that.an actual 
blanket may be inserted by the dealer. The 
photographic was made with the actual 
product in place. The display is litho- 
graphed in nine colors. The original was 
painted by Frederic Stanley. Produced by 
the W. F. Powers Company, New York 
City— 
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Frorr EVDUSsTRIES, LTD. 


A GROWER OWNED CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 


MANUFACTURERS or GRAPE Proprcts 
San Francisco Los ANGELES CHicaco New Yorx City 
dq O O e d -2"eST 1248 PALMETTO ST. 3S-E WACKER ORIVE 270 BROADWAY 
e e a 
MEMBERS 
- avoress repcy 1o NEw YoRK 
ITALIAN VINE YARD CO. 
“Guasti” 


and the manufacture of a good November 11, 1931. 
product brings satisfaction to 


user and producer alike. 


GARRETT S CO,INC. 
“VIRGINIA DaRE” 


CALIFORNIA WINE ASSOCIATION 





COMMUNITY GRAPE CORP 


COLONIAL GRAPE PRODUCTS CO 





“Cormpova™ Mr. N. J. Leigh, Vice President, 
ig warions Faust PRODUCTS C0 Binson-Freeman Company, Inc., 
We, too, take pleasure in express- rece IRE Toland city, New York. 
ing to Fruit Industries, Ltd., our ~ ciesimoco sy ‘dear Mr. Leigh: 
appreciation for the opportunity | sor the very Moment a torres, our ennrectation 


Tonic Window Displays which have just been delivered. 
These two displays represent the fourth consecutive 
order Einson-Freeman Company, Inc., have had for 
Virginia Dare Wine Tonic Window Displays, the idea 
on each display being created by you. We have 
always been pleased with the work done for us by 
your firm, but these last two displays are the best 
we have ever had. 


to serve them so satisfactorily. 
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gostei oe 3 ce 
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KNOCK OUT 


__ that tired feeling 


B82: Vincinia Dang 


Having seen the original paintings, of 
course, we were wondering if the finished displays 
would be as good; and in this connection, would say 
that your reproductions are perfect. 





ee 


The Director of Sales, Sales Manager 
and salesmen sre all very much pleased with your 
work and we want you to know it. 


With kindest regards, and wishing you 
end your firm much success, we are 


Yours very truly, 





FRUIT INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


"REL 
Assistant Secre “ 
ren/d ak 

“STEP OUT 


with Renewed Vigor 


Yoana Dang 


TONIC 














relieves that 
tired feeling 
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VARIETIES 
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TOKAY 
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VARIETIES 
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Specializing 
in WiNndOWand 


store display 


adverjising EINSON-FREEMAN CO., INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


OFFICES AND MANUFACTURING PLANT 
STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE - 302 PARK SQ. BLDG., BOSTON, MASS 
WESTERN OFFICE-WRIGLEY BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL 





Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Patented Double Tier Container 
Licensee for Canada... Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada 
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ARIZONA GOES IN 
FOR DISPLAY 

The State Department of Vocational Education working 
in coordination with the Vocational Department of the local 
schools is offering Arizona merchants a complete course in 
merchandise display, together with individual help in their 
own stores during the morning hours of the weck in proper 
store layout, merchandising, window display and showcard 
suggestions, background designing and all problems per- 
taining to merchandising. 

Charles S. Longenbaugh, window display and sales pro- 
motion specialist of Chicago, is in charge of instruction 
throughout the state—the first educational work of its kind 
in the United States they say, and the first by the State 
Department to directly benefit the merchants in towns and 
cities throughout the state. 

The first school work of this kind was started some few 
weeks past in Willcox, where it proved so successful by 
the interest displayed in classroom demonstrations and indi- 
vidual help in stores, together with the direct benefit shown 
in the improvement of local windows and showcard writing 
that it was decided to continue throughout the state. Mer- 
chants not understanding the nature of the work are of 
course somewhat skeptical as to the good they will obtain 
from it until they have witnessed the first few evenings of 
instruction, at which time they all readily agree that a work 
of its kind has been badly needed, not only in Arizona but 
in every state of the Union. 

The first evening of the course is given to registration 
of students, and includes a slide outline lecture which in- 
cludes the showing of seasonable merchandise; right and 
wrong types of backgrounds for the windows; creating win- 
dows with a real selling power; how to display certain 
types and kinds of merchandise to appeal to the window 
shopper; how to properly advertise in the newspapers and 
to check the results of each advertisement and window dis- 
play, keeping a record of each promotional event for future 
advertising. 

Stores must analyze their trade. Ninety-five per cent 
of the families in “these United States” earn $5,000 a year or 
less, and buy merchandise. Advertising and window dis- 
plays must be installed to appeal to the masses rather than 
the classes if you hope to increase sales and get turnover 
in merchandise during present economic conditions.” 


Women buy approximately 85 per cent of the merchan- 
dise, so it is necessary to appeal to feminine taste in display 
methods. Consider Mr. and Mrs. Consumer and be sure 
you are buying the merchandise that will appeal to the wants 
and needs of your buying public. Remember that 87 per 
cent buy through the attraction of sight, so make your dis- 
plays more inviting; your merchandise for the windows 
pressed just a little better than usual, and your store inte- 
rior planned to receive the customer and make them want 
to remain by having neat displays with prices and descrip- 
tion of the merchandise on each item. Stores must have 
cleaner and better arranged stocks and your store layout 
arranged with aisles wide enough—and your store light 
enough to attract customers to the back and completely 
around the store—make shopping just as easy as possible 
instead of trying to make it as difficult as possible. 

The remaining days of the week are given over to actual 
instruction on how to create attractive windows with a real 
selling power, showing the windows trimmed in the classes 
each evening. One hour is given to showcard writing and 
one to display each evening of the week, including Friday 
and the morning hours to individual appointments in the 
local stores by their own requests. 

The demonstration windows used for classroom instruc- 
tion are changed to meet conditions in each town and city, 
for instance, if grocery stores predominate over clothing 
stores, a demonstration is given of a grocery window. All 
kinds of stores are solicited in this work, which includes 
fundamental principles of showcard writing, background de- 
signing and construction as well as sales producing window 
displays for any kind of merchandise. 
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“TRAVELGRAPH” A NEW 
MOTION DISPLAY 

It is a well-known fact that moving picture theatres are 
always alert in the acceptance of sales point display adver- 
tising. Perhaps their largest expenditures in the form of 
publicity are devoted to the exploitation of pictures through 
the medium of signs, banners and displays. One of the 
leading chains has recently installed in their finest house a 
new display unit constructed for them. This display measures 
45’x56” and is a combination of moving message and trans- 
lucent stills. The readily changeable message carries the 
story that the stills illustrate and can have as many as 200 


-#o"UNION DEPOT! Wh 








words. This same idea can be used in countless numbers of 
products where a photograph of merchandise or the mer- 
chandise itself may be installed in a display of this type 
whose moving message will put over the sales story. This 
unit, in conjunction with illustrations of George Washington’s 
life, can be an effective tie-up with the prevailing spirit of 
the Bicentennial—nine months’ celebration. It can be con- 
structed in any size and will be a fitting complement to any 
permanent display either at exhibitions or show rooms. This 
display is manufactured by Reliance Specialties Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City, and sold under 
the name of “Travelgraph.” 





GENERAL MOTORS AND SEARS 
TO ERECT FAIR BUILDINGS 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, were the second in- 
dividual firm to announce the construction of its own build- 
ing for the Chicago Fair in 1933. General Motors has al- 
ready announced its building. The Sears building is to be a 
multi-colored modernistic structure which, with equipment, 
is to cost in the neighborhood of $300,000. 

The Sears unit, the feature of which will be a tower 120 
feet high, is to contain exhibition: halls where the firm’s mail 
order and retail store merchandise will be shown during 
the Century of Progress exhibition from June 1 to October 
31, 1933. The building will serve primarily as an accommo- 
dation for the visitors and will have lounges, restaurants, 
children’s playground and information desks, as well as a 
66x115 foot map of the United States, showing the location 
of the Sears stores, mail order plants, factories, etc. The 
building will measure 260 to 120 on a plot 3,570 by 230. 
Exhibits will depict the progress in making merchandise. 
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THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS ARE 
UPHOLDING NEW YORK CITY’S 
TRADITIONAL LEADERSHIP IN SUPPLY - 
ING THE COUNTRY’S DISPLAY NEEDS: 


MILEO’S MANNEQUINS THE DISPLAY CENTER Ses 


New Line of Famous Composition Figures A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Many New and Original Models 


Visit Our New York Studios 
MILEO—44 East 8th Street 

























Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY (40th St.) 








J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. | MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. a 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 


ae Sen sk Se Show Window and Advertising 


Complete Display Equipment 




















Purposes 
1412 BROADWAY (39th St.) 404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co. THE FRINK CORP. 

Natural Preserved Imported and ~ Show Window Lighting Equipment 23 
Domestic Holly Wreaths, Ropings and Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years ene 
Garlands, Trees and Xmas Greens, etc. Brid Pla L Island Ci ee 

107 WEST 27TH ST. SRG? SURER, LANG HENNE ay 
Beyer Display Service, Inc. Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 
Creators of Show Window Backgrounds Lithographed Window and Counter 
and Special Settings, etc. Also Displays for National Advertisers 
MONTHLY RENTAL SERVICE Starr and Borden Aves. 
103 Lexington Ave. (27th St.) Long Island City, N. Y. 








MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
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—The “Apex Radio” display 
reproduced above was the first 
in a series of six, furnished 
one a month to “Apex” dealers. 
Six colors were used in repro- 
ducing the design — cream, 
orange, medium green and blue 
being the most important in 
the color scheme. The display 
is in four pieces, counting the 
sign, and is made on heavy- 
weight stock. Produced by 
that old, reliable, process or- 
ganization, W. P. York, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill.— 
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—The large center panel of 
this distinctive “Phoenix Hose” 
display reproduces a piece of 
black walnut, grain showing. 
A purple stripe runs around 
the outside edge of the panel 
inside of which is a white line. 
The decoration at the top is 
also white. Both the plaque at 
the bottom of the panel and 
the lettering at the top are of 
composition which is finished 
in silver and mounted in place. 
The name on the plaque is in- 
taglio. This is a Buckbee- 
Mears Company, Saint Paul, 
Minn., display—manufacturers 
of both process and litho- 
graphic displays— 
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A mite in size — 
3 gland in performan ¢ 





—Just two pieces are used in this dis- 
play, but we’ll venture to state that it 
is one of the most effective, two-piece 
display that has been produced in quite 
some time. The sign appropriately in- 
forms the reader: “A mite in size—a 
giant in performance.” Produced by 
Leo H. Fuller, Inc., Long Island City, 
New York— 


aw CAPS and all other items 


sold in this store are of the highest quality - 
you can be sure of that 





—This “Bel-Cap” display represents the unusual 
in process reproduction. Instead of employing 
decoration it concentrates on copy which lists 
“common symptoms of colds.” Needless to men- 
ion, this display resulted in increased sales wher- 
ever installed. The copy is white on a dark back- 
ground. Produced by Servisign Studio, Newark, 
New Jersey— 
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DISPLAY COLOR PROBLEMS 
BANISHED FOREVER! 


The Taylor System of Color Harmony easily, 
quickly and correctly solves your color problems, 
usually the determining factor in display success 
or failure. Here’s what it does: 








1 It is a visible method of creating color combina- 
¢ tions. It automatically solves a problem that has 
baffled scientists for thousands of years. 


There are no books to read—the simple color key- 
* board and masks do the job accurately. 


3 The system is named after its discoverer, Henry 
* Fitch Taylor, formerly president of the American 
Painters and Sculptors Association. 


4 It shows two to seven pure different colors har- 

* moniously combined. With the addition of neutral 
colors and blends, it will show as many as twelve 
colors in a harmonious combination. 


5 It is the only existing system which expresses 


* and confirms scientifically determined color law 
in a practical way for commercial and art purposes. 


@ THE TAYLOR SYSTEM OF COLOR HARMONY @ 


A SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR CREATING COLOR COMBINATIONS 
COLOR KEYBOARD 


CHART A 





> 


Chart of the Taylor Color Harmony System is 22x15 
inches and shows 96 different colors. It is accom- 
panied by two black cardboard masks. 
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By simply laying the masks on the color bands of the 
chart, harmonies appear through the openings. Dis- 
cords of color cannot appear through the mask 
openings. 


Now Offered at a Price 
YOU CAN AFFORD 


Only $§.00 Postpaid 


Order Your Copy Today 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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Now, This New Treasure Book of 
Display Ideas— 


Cutawl Designs 











A new book 
just off the 
press to give 
Cutawl Users 
a source of 
artistic, prac- 
tical and 
effective dis- 
play ideas. 


There has 
been an insistent demand for a book of this kind 
and every displayman should welcome it for the 
many ideas it contains for backgrounds and dis- 
play units, both for show window and interior 
display. 

120 pages of hundreds of designs and actual 
displays. It will quickly prove its value and no 
Cutawl user can afford to be without it. Order 
your copy NOW. 


Price D300 Postpaid 
DISPLAY WORLD - - Cincinnati 
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BANY, N. Y. 4 na ig el ay 7. 
659 Broadway ear 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. < OFFICES » ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
269 Erie Blvd., W. 165 St. Paul St. 
Windo-Craft Display Service Ine. 
Home Office Buffalo 
A Leading Service Satisfying Over 





DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 





; 150 Leading National Advertisers 








ARIZONA—Waghorn-Whitson Display Service, 142 S. Center. Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Covering population centers of Arizona. 





ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 





AUGUSTA, GA.—M. F. Barton, 1424 Glover Street. House to house 
distributing and window displays. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BOISE, SOUTHWEST IDAHO~-J. A. Wright, P. O. Box 1292. 





BOSTON, MASS.—New England Display Service, 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Covering New England States. We specialize only in 
national advertisers’ window displays. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—Bas-Man Display Service, 280 
Friend Street. Windows of distinction for national advertisers. Most 
satisfactory references. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, ERIE and WESTERN NEW YORK— 
Dependable Installation Service. National Window Display Service, 
Inc., 814 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 


CALIFORNIA—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; 
1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles; 73 Main Street, San Francisco. 
Branches at San Jose, Sacramento, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino, San Diego. Largest, oldest, reliable service. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how. 











CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicage and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, Harve Ferrill, General Manager. With ideas 
and the organization to help you sell more merchandise. Covering 
Metropolitan Chicago and a fifty-mile radius. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 








CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
519 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAYTON DISPLAY SERVICE 
402 Industries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 














COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 








LOUISVILLE, KY.—Myers Display Service, 427 E. Broadway. 
Melvin H. Myers, Mer. Hundreds of choice window locations at your 
service. “ASK ANY ADVERTISER.” 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Window Disp. Serv., 183 Vance Ave. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan, Inc. The only organized window 
advertising service in the State of Wisconsin—nationally recognized 
as leaders. Write for our book, “The Firing Point.” 
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NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘‘merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





— 





NEW ORLEANS | 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
mC. — at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. 


ORANGE, Texas—Walter Journeay, 1003-4th St. Real Service. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
16443 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 
ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service. 
621 Nebraska St. The only service covering Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 329 Mulberry St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 












































BE REPRESENTED IN 
THIS DIRECTORY 


Responsible local display services are invited to arrange 
for the listing of their companies in this directory. It provides 
a very effective contact with users of window display installa- 
tions. The cost is very low, only $3.50 per line per year. For 
example, a three-line listing will cost only $10.50 for a full 
year’s service. One-inch display ads cost $5.00 per month on 
annual contract, payable semi-annually in advance—$30.00 with 
order. Let us have order for your listing or ad to begin with 
the next issue. 
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COLDEST DAY IN TWO YEARS 
DOESN’T STOP CHICAGO CLUB 


Ever since last May, at which time the Chicago Display 
Club started showing signs of new life, and further started 
“busting” all previous attendance records we (the writer) 
have been silently, yes very silently, predicting that one of 
these days meeting attendance was bound to take a drop. 

And when Monday, March 7—the day of the March 
meeting turned out to be colder than Billy H , well, any- 
way, colder than any day in the last two years—we would 
have ben willing to bet our last years’ hat (which is our this 
years’ Sunday best) that not more than ten people would be 
present. 





We found no takers and we’re mighty glad of it—for 
instead of ten people being present there were seven times 
ten. That same seven times ten will be back with more of the 
town’s displaymen for the next meeting, scheduled for April 
4. We know this will be so because of the practical, in- 
teresting, highly educational and entertaining programs the 
club offers its members. 


For the March meeting, for instance, the club had a Mr. 
Poyer of the Plamondon-Gabriel Company talk about a new 
paper composition product which looks exactly like the finest 
wood panelling, yet costs considerably less and is much easier 
to handle. What beautiful and practical window back- 
grounds the stuff would make! Then a Mr. Stewart and a 
Mr. Milliken of the Sherwin-Williams Paint Company gave 
the club members some mighty good information for han- 
dling paints and colors in creating backgrounds, and so on. 
Their talk wili save the men who heard it.a great deal of 
time and money in their subsequent background painting and 
coloring problems. 


We didn’t catch the name of the gentleman who is to be 
leading speaker at next month’s meeting, but the name 
seemed to have a lot of meaning to the displaymen present. 
The announcement that the gentleman in question would be 
placed on the program met with, one might almost say vio- 
lent, applause. His talk is to be on color harmony. 

We, for one. have quit being bearish on the Chicago 
Club—and right now we’re willing to bet you our hip flask 
(we can’t afford to use it anyway) that were you to attend 
one Chicago Club meeting you’d become an incurable addict 
from then on. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The National Display Equipment Association, on account 
of many unfavorable conditions this year, have decided by 
vote of their board of directors to discontinue their plans 
for an exposition in June of this year. The I. A. D. M., 
who for many years have conducted expositions, are holding 
their usual convention in June, and it is thought that two 
expositions under existing conditions would result in a fail- 
ure for both. 

While the N. D. E. A. has sold considerable space for 
the exposition, more than enough to finance the show, their 
board feels the decision it has made at this time will be 
beneficial to’all connected with the display fraternity. 





A NEW DISPLAY SCHOOL IS 
ORGANIZED IN CHICAGO 


The Chicago Display System, to specialize in resident 
course in window display and show card writing, has been 
established at 39 West Adams Street, Chicago. S. R. Weiss, 
well known in display circles, is to be a member of the in- 
struction staff. Mr. Weiss was one of the pioneer State 
Street displaymen, has been an I. A. D. M. officer and has 
won many prizes, as the old-timers will recall. 





FRED G. BEHLES ASSOCIATED WITH 
STANDARD FIXTURE COMPANY 

A merged arrangement has recently been concluded in 
which Fred G. Behles will be associated with the Standard 
Fixture Company of Dallas, Texas. Mr. Behles’s associa- 
tion will be in the capacity of sales manager. 
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“Nat Mat” SPRING 
CARDBOARDS 


NEW DAPPLE TINTS 
WOOD DESIGN 
SHADOW DESIGN 


“SAMPLES FREE” 
Local dealers throughout States and Canada 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


Manufacturers 
4318-36 CARROLL AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 






















GETTING A JOB 


depends on your ability to do 
good work. The better your 
training, the easier it is to get 
and hold a position. 


THE BEST PAYING POSITIONS 
in a retail store are those that have to do 
with Window Display, Advertising and Card 
Writing. We can help you improve your 
knowledge and earning power in the above 
work—and can do it without your leaving 
your position. Write for details 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


Reliable Correspondence Instruction 


367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 








Decorative Glass Val- 
ances put life and snap 
in this modern show win- 
dow on State Street, Chi- 
cago. Note how it also 
beautifies and increases 
the efficiency of lighting 
arrangement. 


Why not send for our 
free illustrations today. 


RAWSON & EVANS 
COMPANY 


700 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 


ACADIA BRAND FELT 


UNEXCELLED FOR EVERY DISPLAY USE 


. Background Coverings, Floor Coverings, En- 
semble Panels, Poster Panels, Cutout Letters and 
Applique Effects. 

Over 80 colors carried in stock—edges do not fray— 
can be furnished in cut lengths. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Established 1899 
MAIN OFFICE AND EASTERN OFFICE 
MILL AND WAREHOUSE 
4131 Ogden Ave. 42-44 East 20th St. 
Chicago New York 
Stocks carried at. 713 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
1329 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
1110 Post St., Seattle, Wash. 
Branches: Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Denver 
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From The 
Field 


STEFAN, INC., HAS 
TRADE SUPPORT 


A recent letter from Stefan, Inc.. Window Display In 
stallation Service, Milwaukee contained some interesting in- 
formation. Do you want it?: “Today, more than ever pb:- 
fore, the proper window installation can build business foy 
the national advertiser, at a time when volume is extreme! 
important. Whether a budget allows only one display or 300 
Stefan has “trade support” and the manufacturer is assured 
only class A or B locations; class C locations—doorway or 
alley windows—are never serviced with contracted displays. 
Stefan installs the dealers own merchandise in these poor lo- 
cations gratis to the dealer. 


Following are excerpts from two letters which speak of 
Stefan service. The letters are from Rit Products Corpor- 
ation and Schlitz Brewing Company: 

RIT PRODUCTS AND 
STEFAN 


“I cannot let this opportunity pass without expressing to 
you my sincere thanks for your efforts and intelligent way 
in which you went about obtaining class A locations for a 
test window campaign that has just recently been completed 

“I realize the difficulty of securing just a few of the better 
locations but when I gave you the job of obtaining 25 I did 
not expect to secure the very cream of your city, which you 
promptly obtained for us. 

“I was also agreeably surprised at the length of time 
which these windows were permitted to remain on display. 
I don’t believe that you made very much money on this little 
test campaign, for the personal efforts that you put forth. 
If there is any occasion to refer to one of your clients as to 
the quality of the services you render please do not hesitate 
to have them communicate with the writer.” 


SCHLITZ SPEAKS 
FOR STEFAN 


“It is our desire to express our appreciation for the excel- 
lent service you have given our City Department during the 
past year. In all our experience with window display work 
in the City of Milwaukee, we say without reservation that you 
have handled our work more effectively and efficiently than 
any other service we have ever employed. 

“A service such as yours is a credit to any city. We only 
wish that we could have the pleasure of dealing with such 
firms as yours in every city throughout the United States 
where we use the services of display firms.” 





WAGHORN-WHITSON DISPLAY 
SERVICE 

The Phoenix, Ariz., territory has a new window display 
installation service. Perhaps it would be better if we said 
“a new service in place of two old-established organiza- 
tions.” That’s just what has happened, and the new Wag- 
horn-Whitson Display Service is the combination of the 
former Whitson-Smith display service and The Merchants 
Window Service; both services were of Phoenix. Active 
members in the new service are L. C. Waghorn and Bonner 
Whitson. A few of the accounts being handled at the present 
time are: Flit, Union Oil, M. J. B., Armour and Maracopa. 





WINDOW DISPLAY 
SPECIALISTS 

Avery & Aspinall, 122 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City, has been organized to specialize in window dis- 
play advertising. Herbert I. Avery, formerly with the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company, New York, is president; 
Joseph Aspinall, II, formerly art director of Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc., New York, is secretary-treasurer. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY EFFECTIVELY 
INSTALLED 

The S. J. Hanick Co., Window Display Installation Serv- 
ice, Philadelphia, Pa. in a recent survey of Philadelphia 
territory and of the effectiveness of national display installa- 
tion issued a four page circular which contained, among 
other things, some facts and figures which we believe our 
readers will find interesting. We are quoting at random 
from the circular: 

“Window Displays effectively installed give your pro- 
duct widest circulation at the lowest cost. To the interested 
advertiser there are 20,960 chances to increase sales through- 
out the Philadelphia, Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New 
Jersey and Delaware territory. A picturized “buy now” 
message at the point-of-sale gives the manufacturer perfect 
tie-up with all other advertising mediums, dealer good-will 
enthusiasm and co-operation, vivid, long-lived impressions 
of the product. Costly? No, the least expensive form of 
advertising! Proof? The International Association of Dis- 
playmen made an authentic test in front of several hundred 
stores in seventy-five typical cities, large and small, in wide- 
ly varying sections of the United States during mid-winter 
weather. It was revealed that the average window is passed 
by no less than 123,000 people each week—and this estimate 
is conservative. A typical window may cost as much as six 
dollars for transportation (usually less), and three dollars 
(usually less) for expert installation. Even if the display 
gets but a week’s showing, the cost per thousand circulation 
is less than five cents—a fraction of the cost of any other 
medium.” 

“Display material is either a powerful sales influence or 
it has no power at all. If it gets a chance in the window it 
will do its work well. If it fails to get a fair showing, it can 
do nothing.” 

“Millions of dollars every year have passed over the 
counters of Philadelphia retailers in exchange for nationally 
advertised brands. Millions more will be handled by these 
same retailers in 1932. Your proportion of this huge retail 
sales volume will depend largely on how easy you make it 
for dealers to sell youn brands. Philadelphians must buy 
your brand in retail storés. Why not tell ’em where you can 
sell ’em? That is not only reasonable but it is the most 
economical method of reaching completely a large group ot 
potential buyers without waste.” 


PORTLAND HAS A NEW 
DISPLAY SERVICE 

Out in Portland, Ore., “the city of roses,” Features, Inc., 
a new advertising display service has been formed. Head- 
quarters are 231 Ankeny Street. Alden Linn, Alfred Rowan 
and P. B. Palmer are associated with the new firm. 








THAT PROGRESSIVE “SUN” 
IN CALIFORNIA 

You have heard and read about California sunshine, but 
what do you know about California’s “Sun Advertising Co?” 
It was established ten years ago, and 1931, the year most of 
us are now referring to as “that year,’ gave the Sun Ad- 
vertising Co. their best year. Yes, we believe the “Sun” has 
made wonderful progress in ten years. We can recall their 
meager beginning; their constructive growth, until, in 1931, 
their organization represented branches in Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Long Beach, Bakersfield, Santa Barbara, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Sacramento, Fresno and San Jose; repre- 
sented a company employing over fifty men, and represented 
better than 100,000 installations. And, according to Janu- 
ary, 1932, the “Sun” is off to a flying start—with sixty-eight 
national and local accounts on the books. 





FISHER DISPLAY SERVICE 
ISSUED PATENT 

The United States Patent Office has just issued a patent, 
No. 1,839,871 to the Fisher Display Service, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. The patent covers the accordion pleated panels which 
the installation field is familiar with. This new material is 
not to be confused with billow-pak. The Fisher product is 
made of cardboard and the pleats are about two inches deep. 
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DISPLAY PATENTS ISSUED TO 
EINSON-FREEMAN CO. 

Three new pyramid display patents issued January, 1932, 
to Morris M. Einson, President of the Einson-Freeman Co. 
Inc., to whom the patents are assigned. The above patents 
permit constructional combinations of what appear to be 
dummy cartons arranged in pyramidical form with a display 
panel for advertising copy. 

The patent, No. 1,828,138, is especially adopted to hold 
actual lamps in display slotted into the cartons or any other 
small unit of merchandise that is packed in a display carton. 

The devices are very simple in construction, made of one 
sheet of board and to all purposes appear exactly the same 
as actual pyramided cartons, doing away with the possible 
substitution of advertised products, eliminating the need for 
sending out empty cartons for display purposes. 





TEXAS DISPLAY SERVICE 
MOVES 

The Texas Display Advertising Service, Dallas, Texas, 
has moved and is now located in fine new quarters at 424 
South Akard Street, Dallas. 





MEMPHIS DISPLAY SERVICE 
MOVES 

The Memphis Window Display Service Company is now 
located at 183 Vance Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 





THE NEW ENGLAND DISPLAY SERVICE 
OFFERS NEW FACILITIES 

In an announcement just received by DISPLAY WORLD 
the New England Display Service, 108 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Boston, gives us the following information: “The best 
facilities in New England for window display installation 
work are now ready for you. We've moved into new and 
larger quarters to better take care of the needs of national 
advertisers. We now offer you the full facilities of the 
largest window display installation plant in New England. 

“With over 6,000 feet in our main workrooms, with suffi- 
cient height to take displays 13% feet tall, and with branch 
offices at strategic locations throughout New England, we 
have the facilities for giving you more and better service 
than you can expect to secure elsewhere. Our personnel re- 
mains the same—a trained crew of window installation ex- 
perts,; and an executive staff with long experience, willing- 
ness and ability to give you helpful ideas.” 





SOUTHERN ARIZONA TO BE 
COVERED BY CODD 

The Codd Advertising Service, Tucson, Ariz., have just 
finished making plans for a new warehouse and office to be 
located at 330 South Third Avenue, Tucson. The new head- 
quarters will be complete in every respect and will include 
a large display room, show card department, and large stock 
rooms. With these new facilities Codd will cover all south- 
ern Arizona, taking in Nogales, Bisbee, Douglas and all small 
towns between. Codd maintains a house-to-house distribut- 
ing department, also a banner tacking department. 





WINDOW AND DISPLAY 
INSTRUCTION 

Great interest is being shown in the course of window 
display instruction at the uptown branch of the N. Y. Uni- 
versity in New York City, with an enrollment of thirty-five 
and under the direction of Professor Sprague. 





GENERAL DISPLAY WORKS OPEN 
A NEW DEPARTMENT 

The General Display Works, 145 West Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York City, manufacturers of mechanical dis- 
plays, announce the opening of a new department, extending 
their activities to the design and manufacture of display 
fixtures and novelties. Display managers are invited to visit 
their showroom, where a full line of very attractive display 
fixtures and mechanical displays can be seen. 
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> Color, vivacity, striking effects 
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THE HOUSE OF SERVICE 
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TEXTILE CO., Inc. 


107 WEST 48™ STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ~ DETROIT - BOSTON ~LOS ANGELES 
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Jewel Electric Specialties 


Our Jewel Travel 
Word Sign shown 
here has room for 20- 
word message. It is 





WINDOW ADVERTISING 





brilliantly lighted and can be changed 
quickly by merchant. 

MAYER’S MOVABLE ELECTRIC TURN- 
TABLE has been purchased by us and we 
make many new designs in Chrome. 
JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS. We 
have over 30 new designs of portable elec- 
tric fountains for display. Also large color 
change fountains. Send 6 cents for large 
catalog. We want reliable distributors. 


JEWEL ELECTRIC & a co. 
4505 Ravenswood Ave. HICAGO 























LET’S DO BUSINESS 


As a manufacturer of store fixtures and window fixtures for 
over thirty years, we want to ask you if you are thoroughly 
satisfied with the operation of your own particular research 
department. Will you take the time to investigate the oppor- 
tunities we have to offer you, and allow us to send you full 
information on prices and discounts, based on what fixtures 
are selling for today, and not two or three years ago? At the 
present moment we are supplying some of the largest depart- 
ment stores in the country. If your name is not on our books, 
and our name on your preferred list, we are BOTH losing 
money. The facts are plain. We have a special discount for 
department stores, chains or not. Why not write me person- 
ally about it? 


THOMAS W. STEVENSON, Gen. Mgr. 
The Great Central Novelty Co. 


and The Cincinnati Show Case & Display Fixture Works 
238-40 Main St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


























A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE METHOD OF 
PRICING MERCHANDISE 


Rich Chromium and Colored 
Metal Price Displays 


THESE new patented price displays are heralding a 
new era in the use of prices for window displays. 


They are made of Chromium, Frosted and Colored 
Silhouetted Metal Numerals, which are inserted 
into the slots of a patented base of Chromium Plated 
or black finish to form any price desired. Send for 
information and illustrated folder. 


DISPLAY PRICE CORP. 


570 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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News Of The 35th 
Annual |].A.D.M. 


Convention 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 
SECRETARY 


Recurar weekly meetings featured the activities of the 
I. A. D. M. Convention Committee during the past month, 
and as a result of this diligent and enthusiastic appreciation 
of responsibility by the committee general program plans 
are well advanced. The sessions were held at Hotel Sher- 
man, the 1932 convention headquarters, and conducted under 
the direction of J. H. Richter, 1932 convention director. 
Though much remains to be done it can confidently be stated 
at this time that the 1932 convention will present educational 
features far outshadowing programs of other years. Great 
stress is being placed upon executive and sales promotion 
topics and the general atmosphere will be that of serious 
business. 

The general Program Committee is under the capable 
direction of Howard C. Oehler, manager of special promo- 
tions, Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago, and he has as asso- 
ciate chairman J. Duncan Williams and Carl V. Haecker, 
display director for Montgomery Ward & Company and first 
vice president of the I. A. D. M. Paul L. Wertz, a member 
of the I. A. D. M. Executive Committee and a member of the 
display department of The Fair, Chicago, has been appointed 
chairman of the Photo Contest Committee. W. L. Stens- 
gaard, W. L. Stensgaard and associates and thrice-elected 
president of the I. A. D. M., will be in charge of special con- 
vention publicity. Merrill F. Long, Montgomery Ward & 
Company, Chicago, is the banquet and entertainment chair- 
man. The energetic and charming Mrs. Jack Richter will 
be in charge of the Ladies’ Auxiliary activities, which fact 
in itself is assurance that the visiting ladies will be well 
cared for. 

At the most recent meeting of the Convention Committee, 
Program Chairman Oehler outlined a schedule that was ac- 
corded enthusiastic endorsement by all the committee mem- 
bers, the highlights of his recommendations being as follows: 

The proposal to set aside one afternoon of the convention 
for the presentation and discussion of twenty-five successful 
sales events conducted during the past year. This feature 
to be supplemented by a display of advertisements, win- 
dow photos and other instruments employed in the conduct 
of the respective sales events. 

The establishment of a daily Question Box in which 
questions are to be deposited by delegates and answered each 
day by the various scheduled speakers. 

The second day of the convention to be devoted in its 
entirety to sales promotion and executive subjects. Chan- 
ning E. Sweitzer, executive director of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, will be invited to act as general 
chairman on this day and a similar invitation will be issued 
to Frank W. Spaeth, manager of the sales promotion divi- 
sion of the N. R. D. G. A., to direct the section of the pro- 
gram featuring sales promotions. Plans are being completed 
for an extensive display of dealer helps with photographs 
indicating the methods employed in conjunction with their 
uses. Daily attendance records will be made and all dele- 
gates will be requested to present registration card upon 
admission to the sessions. 

An extensive publicity campaign will be conducted and 
direct appeals will be made to merchants to insist upon dis- 
playman attendance at the big educational convention. (In 
this convention it is the wish of the committee that dele- 
gates attend meetings faithfully, keep written record of in- 
formation or ideas of importance and report the results of 
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the convention to their supervisors on return to their respec- 
tive stores.) 

It has been voted to open the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
on Monday, June 6, at 12:15 o’clock with a luncheon to be 
immediately followed by opening exercises and the first gen- 
eral session. This procedure will make it possible for dele- 
gates to preview the Manufacturers’ Exposition. The gen- 
eral sessions of the convention will close on Wednesday 
afternoon, June 8, but Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors sessions will be held on Thursday morning, June 9. 

The annual banquet and prom will be conducted on 
Wednesday night, June 8, in the world-famed Bal Takerin. 

Supplementing the publicity program referred to in an- 
other paragraph will be a series of pre-convention radio 
talks designed to attract merchant, displayman and general 
public interest in the I. A. D. M. convention. 





NEW CONTEST CLASS TO FEATURE DISPLAY 
TIE-UP IN PROMOTION EVENTS 

Every display executive will be interested in the announce- 
ment of a new contest feature to be presentd at the June 
convention of the I. A. D. M. So many excellent results 
have been effected by display managers cooperating in sales 
promotion events it has been determined to manifest some 
concrete recognition of them and accordingly a special con- 
test will be provided. 

This contest will not only involve photographs of dis- 
plays of windows but will also include an authenticated 
record of the handling of interior tie-ups such as counter 
and ledge displays, column or past treatments, signs, et 
cetera. It is planned to not only call attention to an impor- 
tant phase of display but to interest merchants and other 
store executives in the vital and cooperative assistance 
available through the display department. The complete 
analysis of this feature, together with rules and regulations 
to govern the event, will be presented in detail in the April 
issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 





SEND BI-CENTENNIAL 
DISPLAYS NOW! 

Displaymen planning to submit entries in the I. A. D. M.- 
George Washington Bicentennial Display contest should give 
early attention to mailing. Already hundreds of photo- 
graphs have been received, but other hundreds are yet to 
arrive before the official judging. Direct all entries to 
I. A. D. M. Secretary, 223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
ALTERATIONS MADE IN 
I. A. D. M. CONTEST 

Rules and regulations to govern the 1932 I. A. D. M. 
Photo-Display Contest will be found elsewhere in this issue, 
and because of the alterations and reduction in classes all 
prospective entrants are requested to review them carefully. 

While the classes are fewer in number than in previous 
years, all classifications of merchandise are represented, 
though in some instances a variety of classifications are 
grouped. The alterations were made following a careful 
analysis of entries of the past few years and it is confidently 
expected that the new classification will tend to the general 
benefit of the general contest. 








Manufacturers’ Exposition 


Will Be Complete 


SPACE sales in the I. A. D. M.-Manufacturers’ Exposition 
are progressing satisfactorily with every indication that all 
available booths and private sections will have been sold 
and assigned well in advance of the opening of the conven- 
tion. 

The official announcement from the National Display 
Equipment Association to the effect that that organization 
has abandoned its plan to conduct an exposition will, no 
doubt, stimulate further manufacturer interest in the I. A. 
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D. M. exhibit and the officials of the I. A. D. M. are happy 
in expressing appreciation of the cooperative attitude of the 
N. D. E. A. which prompted the abandonment of their 
planned exhibition. The attention of every manufacturer 
and jobber in the display industry is called to the big expo- 
sition which is an annual feature of the I. A. D. M. meet- 
ings. The lowest price schedule in the history of the I. A. 
D. M. is in effect and excellent exhibit spaces may be pro- 
cured at rates as low as 20 cents per square foot. Never 
before has such an opportunity been presented to the indus- 
try and despite the general business conditions the I. A. D. M. 
Convention Committee confidently expects the greatest at- 
tendance of display executives in history. 

Reservations are being made daily and it is suggested 
that interested manufacturers and jobbers take prompt action 
should they desire choice locations. Mezzanine spaces are 
no longer available, but many excellent booths are open in 
the general exposition hall and a few private sections and 
rooms on the first floor are still unassigned. 

Parties interested in the Manufacturers’ Exposition to 
be presented in conjunction with the Thirty-fifth Annual 
Convention of the I. A. D. M., to be held at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, June 6, 7, 8 and 9, are requested to communicate 
with the I. A. D. M. Secretary, 223 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 





Photographic Contest Rules 
For The 35th Annual 


Convention 


Classes reduced in number for purpose of stimulating 
keener competition. Only I. A. D. M. members in good 
standing eligible. All photos must be received on or before 
June 1. 





Fottowinc are the rules and regulations governing the 
Annual Display Contest of the I. A. D. M., together with a 
complete classification of the various divisions of display 
and card work to be included in the 1932 competition. 

The regulations, classes and awards vary somewhat from 
the contest of last year, and the eligibility of entrants will 
be more stringently scrutinized than perhaps has been the 
previous custom. Only entries, the work of members in good 
standing, will be accepted for judging; which, in effect, 
means that I. A. D. M. members six months in arrears at 
the time of contest judging will not be eligible for prizes. 

Entries may be submitted at once and will be received 
and entered according to the conditions of contest up to the 
date of June 1, 1932. Entries are to be directed to the I. A. 
D. M. Contest Clerk, care of Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 
All contest material reaching there on or before the date 
indicated will be included in the judging. 


RULES FOR THE ANNUAL I. A. D. M. 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 


Rule 1. All members in good standing are eligible to enter 
photographs, sketches, drawings, show cards, etc. 

Rule 2. All competing matter must be work that has been 
executed between the Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Annual 
Conventions of this association. 

Rule 3. All awards to be made by comparison. 

Rule 4. Show cards and price tickets must be work that 
has been used in window or interior displays (except air 
brush designs and must positively be the work of the entry. 

Rule 5. A photograph shall be entered only in one class 
except that a duplicate may be one of the collection in the 
Sweepstake Class. 

Rule 6. All photographs entered shall be in black and 
white only. 

Rule 7. All entries shall be distinctly maiked with the 
number and class they are to be entered. 
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Rule 8. All signs or marks of identification on matter 
entered shall be erased or covered over. Entries will be dis- 
qualified if this rule is not observed. Fictitious names or 
nom de plumes will be eliminated. 

Rule 9. Photographs entered shall be no smaller than 
5x7 or larger than 10x12; the larger size is preferred. 

Rule 10. The name and address of the contestants must 
accompany the package of photographs for identification by 
the Contest Clerk, who will number and keep a record of all 
matter entered. 

Rule 11. Less than three entries shall not constitute a 
class and said class will not be judged. 

Rule 12. All matter submitted must be sent postpaid. 

Rule 13. All matter entered in this contest shall become 
the property of the I. A. D. M. to be used for educational 
purposes by the members. 

Rule 14. Ail photographs must be pasted lightly on four 
corners of the mounting so that they may readily be removed 
to remount in the association’s portfolios for preservation. 

Rule 15. In case of a tit in either of the Championship 
or Grand Prize Classes, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

Rule 16. The title of Champion shall be conferred upon 
any member winning 300 points or more, in at least two or 
more Annual Contests of the Association. A suitably in- 
scribed gold medal shall be awarded to all such members. 

Rule 17. The judges shall reserve the right to reconsider 
every verdict should it be necessary and the occasion war- 
rant the action. 


THE JUDGES 


A committee of twelve judges shall be appointed by the 
president to judge the classes, as follows: Three to judge 
Classes Nos. 1 to 10, inclusive; three to judge Classes Nos. 
11 to 21, inclusive; three to judge Classes Nos. 22 to 31, 
inclusive; three to judge Classes Nos. 33 to 35, inclusive. 
The full committee shall judge Class No. 32. 


THE CLASSES AND PRIZES 


Class 1. For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s and misses’ evening apparel. 

Class 2. For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s and misses’ suits and coats. 

Class 3. For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s and misses’ dresses. 

Class 4. For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s and misses’ sports apparel. 

Class 5. For photograph of the best window display of 
girls’ apparel, ages 6 to 14, inclusive (excepting that which 
is covered by Classes Nos. 11 to 15). 

Class 6. For photographs of best window display of silk, 
wool or wash goods. 

Class 7. For photograph of best window display of mil- 
linery. 

Class 8. For photograph of best window display of furs. 

Class 9. For photograph of best window display of table 
and decorative linens. 

Class 10. For photograph of best window display of in- 
fants’ and little tots’ wear. 

Class 11. For photograph of best window display of lin- 
gerie, muslin underwear, corsets or women’s or children’s 
knit underwear. 

Clas 12. For photograph of best window display of hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Class 13. For photograph of best window display of 
women’s neckwear or scarfs. 

Class 14. For photograph of best window display of toys. 

Class 15. For photograpn of best window display of 
women’s or children’s hosiery. 

Class 16. For photograph of best window display of men’s 
clothing. 

Class 17. For photograph of best window display of boys’ 
clothing. 

Class 18. For photograph of best window display of men’s 
hats and caps, men’s and boys’ furnishings and underwear 
and pajamas. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Patents Kor 
Display 


By RAY BELMONT WHITMAN 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, conducted by our 
Patent Editor, Ray Belmont Whitman, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City, keeps us advised of the latest patented inven- 
tions each month in the field of advertising display. He offers 
to the readers of DISPLAY WORLD personal advice with- 
out obligation on any subject connected with patents, 
trademarks, designs or copyrights. All inquiries should be 
addressed to “Patent Editor,” care of DISPLAY WORLD. 


SHORT CLAIMS ARE 
BROAD CLAIMS 

Perhaps the most frequent mistake made by the inex- 
perienced, in considering the value of a patent, is the belief 
that each of the claims should cover all the details shown. 
Just the opposite is true. The less the broad claims are 
confined to any of these details, the greater the protection. 
Hence, the necessity of but a few basic words, and the 
recitation of only a few elements in combination, in each 
of these claims, rather than many. More specific claims 
are also usually added to further protect the invention, par- 
ticularly in case the broader ones should later be held to 
be invalid. 

Usually then, the shorter a claim is, that is, the fewer 
words it contains, the stronger it is, and therefore the better 
does it protect the invention. In fact, sometimes only one 
extra limiting word will so reduce the amount of protection 
in a claim as to totally eliminate its value in the patent, from 
all practical viewpoints. 

MANY CLAIMS ARE BETTER 
THAN A FEW 

As a general thing, the more claims there are in a patent, 
the greater protection it gives, since the chance is greater 
of one or more of these claims being infringed. And the 
infringement of any one claim infringes the patent, and the 
patent owner can sue on such infringement to prevent com- 
petition, and so enjoy a profitable monopoly. 

The inventor is not unduly limited in the number of 
claims which his attorney may try to obtain in the patent. 
But recently the government has passed a law which charges 
the applicant one dollar extra for each claim over twenty 
filed in a new application, and also one dollar for each 
claim over twenty, issued in a patent. However, sinze 
the average number of claims issued in all patents is under 
seven, and since this number probably also represents the 
average number of claims filed in the original applications, 
it will be seen that this new law seldom restricts the in- 
ventor, since he can try to obtain nearly three times as 
many claims as is usual, before being charged an extra fee. 

As many claims should be written as are necessary to 
fully cover each and every new combination of the elements 
of the invention. The purpose here is to so surround the 
original invention with claims to its different parts and com- 
binations that it is impossible for anyone to come in through 
these various defenses and manufacture anything resembling 
the invention. The wider and more numerous these de- 
fenses are, the better is the central idea, which they sur- 
round, protected. This is readily understood when you con- 
sider how much more difficult it would be for a competitor 
to make something similar to your invention if he had to 
avoid infringing your patent by getting around successively 
a plurality of claims, say fifteen or twenty, than it would be 
if he had only one or two to design around. 

Of course the practice of including many claims may be 
overdone, which is equally bad. This is called “multiplicity,” 
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and if persisted in, may result in a final rejection by the 
Patent Office Examiner, when correction can be made by 
cancelling the extraneous claims. 

It is the author’s firm belief that most patents are under- 
claimed, both as to the number of claims and their brevity. 
This statement is based upon the results of scores of in- 
fringement investigations of issued patents, which his clients 
did not infringe simply because the claims had not been 
broadly enough drawn, nor enough of the patentable combi- 
nations covered in additional claims, to protect all that the 
inventor had conceived. 

COMPLETING AND FILING 
THE APPLICATION 

When the specification, claims, and drawings have been 
completed to the satisfaction of both the attorney and the 
inventor, which last should check it over carefully to be 
sure it accurately covers his whole idea, the inventor then 
signs the petition and power of attorney, the specificaton, 
and finally the oath, which last recites essentially that he 
is the first inventor to the best of his knowledge and belief. 
The oath is sworn to before a Notary Public. The attorney 
then assembles the complete typewritten papers and mails 
them with the drawings and a check for $20, to pay the gov- 
ernment filing fee, to the “Commissioner of Patents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” A few days later a receipt comes back giving 
filing number and filing date of the application and the num- 
ber of the patent office division to which it has been assigned 
for examination. At the present time, there follows a de- 
law of from three to five months before the case is taken 
up in its proper turn for examination. At the end of that 
time, the attorney gets what is known as an office action.” 
THE PROSECUTION OF THE 
APPLICATION 

Now the contest begins between the Patent Office and 
the attorney. The Examiner in Washington to whom the 
case is assigned has carefully studied the specification and 
drawings and particularly read the wording of the claims. 
and has made as thorough a search as possible, not only 
among United States prior patents, but among any patents 
or other publications throughout the world, to determine if 
the invention, as stated in each of the claims, has ever be- 
fore been published. For the inventor is entitled to a patent 
only on a new invention, and if any part of it has been 
thought out by someone else, and disclosed, either in this 
country or abroad, in a patent, magazine, book or other 
publication, the inventor is then barred from receiving a 
patent as to that part, and those claims will be rejected. 

The Examiner has, in his office, all those patents and 
like publications which apply to the inventor’s conception. 
So, when the case has been assigned to that particular 
office or division, this field of search has been narrowed 
down very materially; for patents are now classified into over 
300 classes each with a large number of sub-classes. Every 
patent has one particular class and sub-class number to 
which it belongs. The task of the Examiner is then to 
search through a hundred patents, more or less, and com- 
pare the prior disclosures of those patents, and in some 
instances, of other publications as well, with that covered 
by the wording of the inventor’s claims; and wherever such 
claims “read upon” or cover any such prior patent, to re- 
ject those claims on that patent, referring to it by number. 
Or he may reject a claim on a combination of two or more 
patents, whenever he thinks it would not involve the faculty 
of true invention, but merely the skill of an ordinary me- 
chanic, to combine them as the inventor has done. Finally, 
he allows those claims which appear to be new and patent- 
able. A copy of the Examiner’s letter is sent to the attorney. 
AMENDING THE 
CASE 

When the attorney receives the examiner’s action, he 
orders a copy of each reference cited by the examiner; then 
he should notify the inventor, who should try to help him 
determine exactly wherein these prior patents, used in re- 
jecting one or more of the claims, are or are not pertinent 
and proper references. 

The attorney by himself is usually capable of preparing 
the amendment answering the examiner’s action, but the 
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inventor often has an expert’s knowledge of the invention, 
gleaned from a longer association with it. The attorney 
carefully studies the objections of the examiner to each 
claim, considers the specific reasons for rejection, com- 
pares the references with the disclosures in the application, 
and so either cancels the claim, amends it by adding or re- 
moving a word or phrase until it no longer reads on the 
references; or he may disagree with the examiner, citing 
legal decisions where necessary, to show that the latter is in 
error in his rejection. This action is repeated for each 
claim, until all have been cancelled, argued, or amended. 
Then perhaps some new claims are added, and with each 
one is a reason why it is believed to be patentable to the 
inventor over both the prior art and the other claims. 

This paper, comprising the “amendment,” is then mailed 
to the commissioner. 


CONTINUING THE 
PROSECUTION 

In the light of the attorney’s amendment, the examiner 
then again considers the application in its regular turn, usu- 
ally several months after receiving the amendment. He 
makes a study of the case anew, agrees or disagrees with 
the attorney’s request for allowance of the case as amended, 
or only as to part of the claims, and then prepares a new 
action. He is permitted to cite new reference patents or 
other reasons for rejecting any claim, to reverse his posi- 
tion in the light of the attorney’s arguments, or to effect 
some compromise. 

This process may be repeated a number of times. The 
attorney continues to amend and improve the claims until 
satisfied he has obtained as many and as strong patent 
claims as his client is entitled to. By this time, he has can- 
celled the last of the claims objected to, or amended them 
to accord with the examiner’s views, or else convinced him 
that they are allcwable. 

The examiner thereupon allows the application, and noti- 
fies the attorney. Thereafter, any time within six months, 
the final government fee of $20 can be paid, after receipt of 
which the patent issues some three weeks later. 

After the issue of the patent, which is a legal-looking 
document containing a copy of the amended specification, 
claims, and drawings, and tied together with ribbon and 
having the red seal of the government affixed, paper copies 
of it may be purchased by anyone by merely sending to the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., ten cents for 
each copy desired, giving always the number of the patent, 
and also, if possible, the date of issue, the name of the in- 
ventor, and its title. 


PATENT OFFICE 
COMPLICATIONS 

The above is a brief description of the procedure through 
which the application goes until it becomes a patent, this 
description being limited to a simple case in which no com- 
plications arise. However, there are certain technicalities 
which may develop, and two of which will be considered next 
month. 

Questions and Answers. 

Question No. 1—Can the purchaser of a patented article 
repair it without infringing the patent?—Leon Coply, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Answer No. 1—Yes. The purchased article has become 
the individual property of the purchaser, and is like any 
other piece of property which he owns. He may sell it or 
he may use it so long as its usefulness lasts, and then throw 
it away or dispose of it for junk. He may prolong its life 
and usefulness by repairs more or less extensive, so long 
as its original identity is not lost. He is only prohibited 
from constructing a substantially new machine. He cannot 


under the pretext of repairs build another machine or article. 
* ok x 


Question No. 2—What is the most profitable field of in- 
vention for an inventor to work in?—Rich O’Brien, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Answer No. 2—Your own. If you cannot improve the 
tools and methods and products in your own business, in 
which years of effort have made you skilled, your charce of 
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*chonest values at an 
honest price’’ 
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ge TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“a 
SHOW GARD GOLORS 


There are seventeen colors in the “Perfect Stroke” 
line . . . and any one of them will cover ... 


even on black with one stroke. Not a one of 
them will rub-up or bleed. Each holds 
your brushes firm and true, and flow 
smoothly and evenly. They are “hon- 
est” colors and the price is right. 
Those seventeen colors are: Black, 
White, Light Blue, Dark Blue, Light 
Green, Dark Green, Light Yellow, Yel- 
low, Light Red, Dark Red, Brown, Lav- 
ender, Orange, Magenta, Mauve, Red 
Orange, and Gray. 





2.0z. Patent Cap Bottles.....$ 20 $2.25 | ouLEiNian 
Half-Pint Patent Cap Bot... 50 5.40 [if OWCARDCOLORS§? 
Pint Patent Cap Bottles..... 90 960 & a 

Quart Patent Cap Bottles... 1.75 18.00 


Gallon Stone Jars, airtight 
A aes 450. .... 
Gold Water Color—2-0z. Bot. .35 4.00 


F.O.B. Dayton 
Write for a color card 


Bet L Daily 


INC 
Ohe House of Perfect Stroke’ Brushes and Supplies = 


126 TOI3O E.THIRDST. DAYTON, OHIO. 
























ORIENTAL YELLOW « 
ORIENTAL RED 
TROPICAL GREEN 
VENETIAN BLUE ROSE PURPLE 


MEW 
TU-TONE 
CRESTONES 


GREEN BUFF MAUVE 


COMESE NEW CRESCENT BRAND 
BOARDS ARE ESPECIALLY SUITED 
FOR SPRING DISPLAYS. 

THEY OFFER UNUSUAL OPPORTUN- 
ITY FOR ATTRACTIVE COLOR 
HARMONIES. 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 


666 WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO 
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success in a new and unknown field is infinitely less so. 
There are striking exceptions to this rule, of course, but 
remember they are exceptions, and a policy based upon 
averages, not exceptions, is surer and safer. 

 <- 12 


Question No. 3—What are the rights of an employee to a 
patent on his invention as against his employer?—E. F., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Answer No. 3—If he is hired to improve a machine, for 
instance, the patent belongs to his employer. On the other 
hand, if he is hired to run a lathe, and invents a new paint- 
ing process or something else not connected with his work, 
then the invention and patent belong to him. This is the 
simple formula on which the law is based but there are 
many modifications which might apply in individual instances. 
A good patent attorney’s opinion in each specific case should 
be obtained. 





* * * 


Question No. 4~—Is there any advantage in keeping a 
patent application pending as long as possible?—E. S., 
Quincy, Mass. 

Answer No. 4—Yes, there is. Unless actual infringement 
of the allowed claims is known, it is not wise to unduly 
hasten the prosecution of an application, for the reason that 
corrections and amendments which can be made during the 
prosecution of the application cannot be made after the 
grant of the patent, except by having it reissued, which is 
sometimes difficult or impossible to do, is expensive, and 
which is also risky, giving rise, for instance, to what is 
termed “intervening rights,’ which may render the patent 
valuless against the particular people you want to sue. 





85,541. ILLUMINATED PORTABLE DISPLAY DE- 
VICE (Figure A).—The ornamental design for an illumi- 
nated portable display device substantially as shown. 

1,837,521. DISPLAY FRAME (Figure B).—A structure 
as specified in claim 3, said frame comprising two rectangu- 
lar sections telescoped together, forming double walls for 
said top and bottom and sides, the inner and rear sections 
having said rearwardly bent portion to provide said slot. 


1,838,774. CHANGEABLE DISPLAY DEVICE (Figure 
C)—A changeable display device comprising a carrier, a 
masking device for said carrier having an observation open- 
ing therein, means for moving said carrier, a plurality of 
standards carried by said carrier, display objects mounted 
on said standards and adapted to gravitate from one end 
to the other end thereof at said observation opening with an 
oscillating and rotating motion, and means whereby said 
display objects are restored to their original positions when 
they have been moved away from said observation opening. 


1,837,348. DISPLAY FRAME (Figure D).—A device of 
the class described comprising a frame having an endless 
internal groove and an entrance passageway in the plane of 
the groove through which an object may be inserted and 
slid in said groove to mount the same in the frame, a sup- 
port for the frame which normally closes the passageway, 
and separable fasteners detachably connecting the frame to 
the support including a pair of headed studs on the support 
and cooperating lock slots in the frame, and said slots being 
formed by increasing the width of portions of the passage- 
way. 


1,834,929. DISPLAY DEVICE (Figure E).—A _ knock- 
down display device comprising a rigid and solid base with 
a boss on its upper surface; a rigid and solid shelf element 
having a plane upper surface adapted to receive articles to 
be displayed, and a boss on its under-surface; and a tubular 
cardboard column member having a polygonal cross-section 
to permit collapsing thereof into a substantially flat condi- 
tion; said bosses conforming to said cross-section so as to 
telescope removably and frictionally within opposite ends of 
said column member. 


1,838,276. DISPLAY FIXTURE (Figure F).—In a dis- 
play-fixture, in combination, a pair of spaced supporting 
brackets and a set of rigid display-wings disposed at their 
respective inner ends intermediate and supportingly engaged 
by the brackets, the brackets and wings having cooperatively 
interfitting opposed rings and arcuate grooves for enabling 
selective individual or collective swingable movement of the 
wings relatively to the brackets. 
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RECO COLOR LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 

One of the most complete bulletins ever issued on 
“RECO” Lighting equipment is referred to as No. 81. It 
has just been produced by the manufacturer, Reynolds Elec- 
tric Company, 2650 West Congress Street, Chicago, IIl., and 
describes in detail “RECO” Lighting equipment which in- 
cludes the complete line of color hoods to fit 10 to 500 watt 
lamps, color screens, flowerlites, color shadow box, etc. 

“RECO” color hoods and color screens are made of nat- 
ural colored glass. Consequently, the color is true and per- 
manent. It will not fade or dim and is not affected by cli- 
mate conditions. Therefore, “RECO” hoods have great light 
transmission value and represent the most satisfactory and 
economical means of securing color. Interesting installa- 
tions include the St. George Hotel ballroom, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., where over 6,000 “RECO” hoods are used to produce the 
brilliant colorama. The Chicago Theatre, Chicago, uses 
over 4,000 color hoods in cove lighting. A copy of this most 
interesting bulletin will be supplied to anyone writing the 
manufacturer. 





NEW LOW PRICE 
ACTION UNIT 

A new action unit designed to meet price requirements of 
national advertisers’ action displays has been announced by 
the Erisman Advertising Display Company, New York City, 
manufacturers of Book-O-Matic Advertising Machines, 
Flash-O-Matic Automatic Controls and Act-O-Matic Dis- 





plays. The unit is called the “Thermatic Action Button” 
and is developed of the standard Thermatic Action manu- 
factured under basic patents owned by this company. It 
provides either controlled reciprocal motion or continuous 
rotary motion as required. The unit size is 8” by 3” by 2%”, 
weighs but one pound, and attaches to the display by means 
of a single nut and bushing. A mercury type switch pro- 
vides positive make and break. 

Motion can now be applied to lithographed cardboard 
and metal display cut-outs, simplifying and dispensing with 
the use of motor, magnets and complicated parts, producing 
the same action as an expensive motor-equipped device. 
Thermatic Action Button requires no counter-balancing for 
actuating life-size arms, etc., made of cardboard, for it is a 
powerful unit and has reserve power. An additional at- 
tachment provides slow rotary motion in one direction for 
turning disc approximately five feet in diameter. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON DISPLAY 


that will be the talk of your town. Write for details. 


GENERAL DISPLAY WORKS 
145 West 24th Street. New York, N. Y. 














SIEGEL 


MANNEQUINS 


The most famous name in the display world on 
the Continent is SIEGEL. Now you can get the 
superb Siegel Mannequins in America at no 
higher cost than ordinary displays. Investigate! 
Write for descriptive literature or telephone 


Pennsylvania 6-9494. 


SIEGEL Mannequins, Inc., 501 7th Ave., New York 
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“ISREAD 


THE BOOK EVERYBODY 
WILL READ 


ERE is a book everybody will read in a retail 
store window. Your advertising and illustra- 
tions carried on eight moving pages, size 1032”x14”, 
passes in review over and over again. To the pas- 
serby it is like pausing to read a refreshing good 
story. Solidly constructed of wood and metal, fin- 
e ished in red and gold, with removable pages and 
reflector light. Size overall, 24x16”, operates 
silently on 110-volt A.C. or D.C. Nothing to get 
e out of order. Price, $45 F.O.B. New York City. 
Extra leaves, $1 per set. 


” ERISMAN 
Advertising Display Company 
*& 61 Whitehall St. New York 
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The Fountain Air Brush 


The World’s Standard Air Brush for Over 40 Years 
Greatest Durability for Show Card and Sign Writers. 


Illustration 3/5 actual size. 










When properly repaired Thayer & 
Chandler Airbrushes are the equal of a 
new Brush—Easy to handle and keep 


in order. 
Thayer & Chandler 
NEW ADDRESS: 910 West Van Buren St. Chicago 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND _ SPECIALTIES 


Adv. Travel Message Signs 
Reliance Specialties Mfg. Co., Inc., 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


AIR BRUSHES 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago Ill. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
4 Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 
BACKGROUND COVERINGS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 


Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 
= Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BILLOW-PAK 
Kimberly Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
CARD HOLDERS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 

—— Bros., 19 N. Sheldon St., Chicago, 


CARVED GLASS 


Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 
The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 
COUNTER DISPLAYS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


CORRUGATED CREPE PAPER 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill 
CREPE PAPER 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUT-OUTS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


W. H. S. Lloyd Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 

Whiting-Patterson Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY CARD MACHINE 


Reynolds Printasign Corp., 114 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 


Window Advertising, Inc., 00 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
— Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

— Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 

exas. 


Display Fixtures—Wrought Iron 
aed Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


DISPLAY FORMS 


Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


am. %. 
Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 


Texas. 
DISPLAY NOVELTIES 


> Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 


FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 
Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St.. New York City. 

Mendelsohn Fabrics Co., 1658 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Miracie Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St, 
New York City. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 89 W. Third 
St., New York City. 


FELT FOR DISPLAY 
Western Felt Works, 4029 Ogden Ave., Chicago; 
42 E. Twentieth St., New York City. 


FIXTURES-MOULDED 
Schneider Bros., 19 N. Sheldon St., Chicago, 
Til. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 


City. 
FORMICA 


The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FURNITURE—SHOW WINDOW 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GARMENT RACKS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


ss A ae 
Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
N.Y, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 


Nonpareil Co., 448 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Erisman Adv., Display Co., 61 Whitehall St., 
New York City. 

General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 127 W. Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

United Display Service, 440 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns) 
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MOTION DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Erisman Adv., Display Co., 61 Whitehall St., 
New York City. 

General Display Works, 145 W. 24th St., New 
York City. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 


North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


PAPIER MACHE Decorations 


Armstrong Scenic Studios, 327 W. Forty-third 
St., New York City. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
POSTERS 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N i 


PLYWOOD 
Douglas Fir Plywood Mfrs., Skinner Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 
PRICE TICKETS 


Display Price Corp., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York City 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 


Brischograph Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
REFLECTORS—WINDOW 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave. New 
York City. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Tl 


Schools—Window Decorating 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 


~~ om Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


SHOW CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill 
National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 


— L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 


Show Card Printing Outfits 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
a Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Show Case and Counter Reflectors 


Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNS—GLASS 
Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Silk Screen Process Supplies 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 
SLEEVE FORMS 


Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co., 217 W. 
125th St., New York City. 


SPOT LIGHTS 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
STENCIL CUTTERS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 
Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
TURN TABLES 


General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 


VALANCES 


Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 
VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Art Jewelry Case Corp., 29 W. 15th St., New 
York City. 
WALL BOARD 
The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 


Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


Window Display Installations 


Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 








Photographic Contest Rules 
(Continued from page 55) 


Class 19. For photograph of best window display of books, 
stationery and notions and drug sundries. 

Class 20. For photograph of best window display of jew- 
elry, clocks, cut glass, china, pictures, lamps and art objects. 

Class 21. For photograph of best window display of men’s, 


women’s or children’s bathing suits. 


Class 22. For photograph of best window display of gas 


or electrical service or appliances. 


Class 23. For photograph of best window display of house 


furnishings, woodenware, or hardware. 


Class 24. For photograph of best window display of musi- 


cal instruments, radios or accessories. 


Class 25. For photograph of best window display of car- 


pets and rugs. 


niture. 


Class 26. For photograph of best window display of drap- 
eries, curtains and wall paper. 
Class 27. Fer photograph of best window display of fur- 


Class 28. For photograph of best window display of lug- 
gage and leather goods. 
Class 29. For photograph of best window display of civic, 


charity or memorial functions, arranged to cooperate and 


Class 30. 


women’s and men’s 


give publicity to these campaigns. 
For photograph of best window display of 
shoes. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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WANTED— 
DISPLAY MANAGER 


For modern Southern, Men’s and 
Boy’s store must be experienced, 
capable making artistic trims for 
large front and interior; must also 
be good card writer and know some- 
thing about advertising; state expe- 
rience, when available, married or 
single, age, salary desired and refer- 
ence. Address DISPLAYMAN, P. O. 
Box 1608, Houston, Tex. 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 60c pr., $3.25 half doz., $5.25 
doz., postpaid. An elastic tape band is 
sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Displaymean, display services, fixture 

salesmen and jobbers who are interested 

in adding some really fast selling num- 

bers to their lines will find it profitable 

to get in touch with us at once. 

THE GREAT CENTRAL NOVELTY CO., 
236 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Make This Your 
WANT AD 
MEDIUM 


$1.50 per Single 
Column Inch 
Cash with Order 
Forms for April Issue Close 
Monday, April 11 
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Photographic Contest Rules 
(Continued from page 49) 


Class 31. For photograph of best decorated interior or 
exterior of store or public building. 


PRIZES IN CLASSES NOS. 1 TO 31, INCLUSIVE 


First Prize—Silver Medal and fifteen points on Grand 
Prize. 

Second Prize—Blue Ribbon and ten points on Grand Prize. 

Third Prize—Red Ribbon and five points on Grand Prize. 


SWEEPSTAKES CLASS NO. 32 


For the best collection of twelve photographs of window 
displays, any kind of merchandise. This class is intended 
to get the best average of a displayman’s ability. It is 
urged that contestants show as many different lines as 
possible. 

First Prize—Silver Cup and thirty-five points. 

Second Prize—Silver Medal and twenty-five points. 

Third Prize—Bronze Medal and fifteen points. 

Honorable Mention—Blue Ribbon and five points. 

Note :—Contestants shall attach the twelve photographs 
-together -by ribbons or otherwise, so that they will all be 
one exhibit. 


SHOW CARD CLASSES 


Class 33. For the best five hand-lettered cards, none to 
exceed 14x22 inches in size. Any color, any style of letter- 
ing, any kind of pen, but the card must be lettered with 
a pen. 

Class 34. For the best five brush-lettered cards. None 
to exceed 14x22 inches in size. Any color, any style of let- 
tering, but each card must be executed with a hair lettering 
brush only. 

Class 35. For best collection of ten show cards. Any 
size, shape, color, materia! or combination may be used. 
Lettering may be done with brush, pen or combination. 


THE CHAMPION CLASS 


For the best collection of twelve photographs of window 
displays representing any kind of merchandise. 

Rule 1. All members in good standing who have won 
300 points in annual contest and who now possess I. A. D. M. 
Championship Medals are eligible and may enter this contest. 

Rule 2. All photographs entered in this class shall be 
mounted in good quality portfolios, 10 inches by 14 inches 
in size, with all marks of identity erased or covered over. 
This rule will be strictly enforced. 

Rule 3. The judges in this class shall be composed of 
the past presidents of this association who are in attendance 
at annual convention, excluding those who may have entires 
in this class. 

Rule 4. The winners in this class shall be barred from 
further entries in I. A. D. M. contests for a period of three 
years. 


PRIZES IN CLASSES 33, 34, 35 
Classes 33 and 34: 
First Prize—Silver Medal and fifteen points. 
Second Prize—Blue Ribbon and ten points. 
Third Prize—Red Ribbon and five points. 
Class 35: 
First Prize—Silver Medal and twenty-five points. 
Second Prize—Bronze Medal and fifteen points. 
Third Prize—Blue Ribbon and ten points. 
Honorable Mention—Blue Ribbon and five points. 


GRAND PRIZE 

A beautiful Silver Loving Cup will be awarded to the 
member winning the greatest number of points in this con- 
test. 


CHAMPIONSHIP PRIZE 
A work of art in the shape of a Victory Statue, which 
includes the emblem of this association. 






























ave a Dollar 


When you buy a subscription and a book you get the 
advantage of the combination rate: 


Enclosed find $5.00, for which send a copy of “SHOW CARD LAY- 
OUTS,” postpaid. 

Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me “SHOW CARD LAYOUTS,” 
postpaid, and entered (or extend) my subschiption to DISPLAY 
WORLD for one year. (Foreign and Canada, $7.50.) 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me a copy of “MODERN BRUSH 
LETTERING,” postpaid. 

Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me “MODERN BRUSH LETTER- 
ING.” postpaid, and enter (or extend) my subscription to DISPLAY 
WORLD for one year. (Foreign and Canada, $5.50.) 


Enclosed find $3.50, for which send a copy of “LETTERING FOR COM- 
MERCIAL PURPOSES,” postpaid. 

Enclosed find $5.50, for which send me “LETTERING FOR COMMER- 
CIAL PURPOSES,” postpaid, and enter (or extend) my subscription to 
DISPLAY WORLD for one year. (Foreign and Canada, $6.00.) 


PRACTICAL ART is now being revised for new edition and will be 
ready soon. 


Enclosed find $5.00, for which send a copy of “MODERN ORNAMENT 
AND DESIGN.” postpaid. 

Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me “MODERN ORNAMENT AND 
DESIGN,” postpaid, and enter (or extend) my subscription to 
DISPLAY WORLD for one year. (Foreign and Canada, $7.50.) 


Enclosed find $5.00, for which send a copy of “WINDOW DISPLAY 
MANUAL,” postpaid. 

Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me a copy of “WINDOW DISPLAY 
MANUAL,” postpair, and enter (or extend) my subscription to 
DISPLAY WORLD for one year. (Foreign and Canada, $7.50.) 


[—1 Enclosed find $15.00, for which send me a copy of “ELECTRICAL AD- 
VERTISING SKETCH PORTFOLIO,” postpaid. 
Enclosed find $17.00, for which send me a copy of “ELECTRICAL AD- 
VERTISING SKETCH PORTFOLIO,” postpaid, and enter (or extend) 
my subscription to DISPLAY WORLD for one year. Foreign and 
Canada, $17.50.) 
Enclosed find $4.00, for which send me a copy of “ALPHABETS AND 
LAYOUTS,” postpaid. 


Enclosed find $6.00, for which send me a copy of “ALPHABETS AND 
LAYOUTS,” postpaid, and enter (or extend) my subscription to 
DISPLAY WORLD for one year. (Foreign and Canada, $6.50.) 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which send a copy of “SIMPLIFIED SHOW 
CARD WRITING FOR BEGINNERS,” by Tom Kelley, postpaid. 


Enclosed find 50 cents, for which send me a copy of the new pocket-size 
“PRICE LISTS.” 


Enclosed find 50 cents, for which send me a copy of Ray D. Marks- 
berry’s new “SCREEN PROCESS PRICE LIST” (not illustrated here). 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY STATE 


All Books Are Sent Prepaid 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


DISPLAY WORLD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 





VAM 


LLAND DAY 


BY HAR HO ee 
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METAL ETCHING wave 
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We Don't Like To 
Toot Our Horn 
But What Are We | 
Going To Do In a | 
Case Like This...... o/ 


ha con DS, 
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ay Perhaps We Should Explain. .... 


_ 


+5 Per Copy 


Postpaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


A Combined Text and Reference Book, Complete 

in Text—90,000 Words—More Than 450 Illustra- 

tions—Attractive, De Luxe Cloth Binding—Will 
Prove Its Value on Sight. 


BOOK ORDER BLANK 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find money order for $5.00 for one 
copy of The Window DISPLAY MANUAL, by 


On January 2, 1932, C. Walter Johnson, display manager, Dickson-Ives 
Co., Orlando, Fla.. wrote DISPLAY WORLD for information concern- 
ing a display protlem. In acknowledging Mr. Joknson’s letter, we said, 
“What do you know about display? Do you realize the importance of 
display fundamentals as applied to twentieth century merchandising? 
Do you know the difference between the various set-up methods? Do 
you recognize the importance of height, balance, angles, merchandise 
association, concentration and dramatization? These points are all 
explained in the 


WINDOW 
DISPLAY 
MANUAL 


and we heartily recommend that you secure this book if you have not 
done so already. It will be necessary for you to study it in order to 
understand the various points mentioned. We are not saying that you do 
not know display; we believe your organization is “display conscious,” 
that it realizes the value of windows and window space. We also believe 
that your problems can be much more successfully combatted when you 


Jack T. Chord. Please ship at once to: understand twentieth century methods of merchandising windows.” 
ee Incidentally, Mr. Johnson secured a copy of The WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL. 
a i a a a His opinion of but “TWO” pages is reproduced above. Just which “TWO” pages 
iti he is referring to we cannot say, but we can say that many displaymen and mer- 
ee chants are solving display problems by studying The WINDOW DISPLAY 
MANUAL. 
RN idx ceneecwess encteeoxcureaee ee 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER—By adding 
$2.00 to the price of the book, a total of $7.00, we 
will include a _ subscription to DISPLAY 
WORLD, either new, renewal or extention, a 
cash saving of $1.00. 


The WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL is new, it is complete, it is forcefully pre- 
sented, it is twentieth century. It is for big store and little store, for big city 
and little city. Its fundamentals successfully explain every display problem, and 
whether the display is to be a presentation of Paris Fashions or a dramatization 
of hardware, the fundamentals for displaying the merchandise, as explained in 
The MANUAL, remain the same. 





# 





